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PREMIUM OFFER. 
“Club of Five.” 


ANY one sending to us before May first, 1896, five 

new yearly subscriptions to GobEY’s MAGAZINE, at 
$1.00 each, will receive, free of charge, GoDEY’s MAGAZINE 
for the year 1895, handsomely bound in two volumes; or, 
if preferred, a free subscription to GopEy’s MAGAZINE for 


one year, commencing with the January, 1896, number. 
The five names and addresses must be sent at one time and must be accom- 


panied by a remittance of $5.00 and the name and address of the sender. 
Remit by check, P. O. order, money order, or registered letter. 








BOUND VOLUMES. 
_wyry 


ODEY’S MAGAZINE is bound two volumes for each year—January to 
June, inclusive, and July to December, inclusive. Vols. CXXX. and CXXXI. 


for 1895 are now ready for delivery. Price, $1.00 each, post-paid. They are 
handsomely bound in buckram and gold. Back numbers will be exchanged (if 
returned post-paid and in good condition) for corresponding bound volumes for 
75 cents per volume. Missing numbers will be supplied at 10 cents each. All 
numbers for exchange should be marked with sender’s name. We cannot bind 
or exchange copies the front and bottom edges of which have been trimmed with 
a machine. Buckram and gold covers, ready for binding, together with the 
index for the volume, will be supplied at 40 cents each, post-paid. 
Address all communications to 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 
chest, or limbs, use an 


Allcock’s pusé 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 





- 


Pe 


MISS MARIE STUDHOLME, the English actress, now in this country, has 
t 


i beautiful teeth. On February 20, 1896, she wrote of SOZODONT: **. . . 


i 
makes pretty teeth, as I can most heartily testify.’””, What SOZODONT does for 
her it will do for others. A small sample free, if you mention this publication. 


j Address the Proprietors, HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 














‘THE ST RE AT COLLAPSIBLE 
a 
ll , BICYCLE CRATE. 
Ve V A PATENTED MARCH 8, 1896. 
Y . A . 
/ This crate ishandsomely and substantially made. 
/ K\ ] B : 4 All the parts are securely riveted and will fit any modera 


EAT COLL wheel. Wheel can be crated in less than 5 minutes, 


THE ew ith he aid of a singl b= t get them 
INS alin from your bicycle dealer send (enclosing price) direct to 
KOS a HERBERT G. STREAT, 


TeLEndone: Manufacturer, 


CLOSED, NOT IN USE, “621 HARLEM." 281 W. 128th Street, New York. 


Price, a i ele $4.00 
With Extra Canvas Curtains, - 6.00 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 








THE ELECTROPOISE 





HERE has never been a time since 
the beginning of the world when a 
new thing did not have to fight its way 
against preconceived prejudice existing 
in the minds of the people. It is a singu- 
lar fact that these prejudices are always 
stronger in those whose superior knowl- 
edge and education would seem to best 
prepare them for the reception of new 
ideas. Scientists have ever been incredu- 
lous and merciless to the propagator of a 
new theory. No great discovery has ever 
been made that did not have to meet and 
overcome the active or passive opposition 
of scientists and other learned men. The 
fact that a thing is new is generally enough 
tocondemn it. Condemnation comes first, 
then investigation. 

Galileo, Columbus, Jenner, Fulton, 
Morse, and Edison all had to fight. Each 
was met with incredulity and lack of sym- 
pathy, if not by active opposition. In 
olden times, the man with a new idea was 

stoned, and 

burned at 

the stake. 

They do 

not do that 

nowadays. 

They mere- 

ly pooh- 

> pooh his 

theory, 

brand him 

as a hum- 

bug, and 

dismiss his case without investigation and 
without argument. 

Medical progress, in particular, has al- 
ways been made in the face of violent 
Opposition from the medical fraternity. 
The man who first thought of using anes- 
thetics, and of producing anesthesia for 
the purpose of making surgical operations 
easier and less painful, was hooted at, ridi- 
culed, and persecuted in Boston, not more 
than thirty years ago. To-day there is no 
physician or dentist in America who does 
not employ anesthetics. 

The discoverer and the present owners 
of the Electropoise had no reason to ex- 
pect better treatment than, in the past, 
had been accorded to those who indorsed 
equally valuable discoveries. 

The Electropoise has continually met 
with disbelief, which it has answered with 
facts. Ridicule has been refuted by cures. 
Skepticism has been converted by the tes- 


timonials of thousands of eminent citizens. 
Step by step the Electropoise has made its 
way, until now its thousands of cures com- 
mand the attention of the medical world. 
It is no longer an unproven experiment, 
no longer an untried theory ; but it is an 
established fact that it cures sickness and 
relieves suffering without medicine. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE METHOD. 


The fundamental principles on which the 
Electropoise supports its system of treat- 
ment are: first, that impoverished and vi- 
tiated blood is the chief cause or invariable 
effect of disease, and that the blood must 
be first purified and then revitalized ; and, 
second, that the principal agent in this 
process of restoration to a normal, healthy 
condition is oxygen. 

The leading assumption is a well-estab- 
lished scientific fact, and the latter claim 
has been forcing itself irresistibly upon the 
attention of the investigators for some 
years past. Thenumerousoxygen inhalers 
which have sprung up show plainly that the 
value of this gas as a curative agent in 
various troubles has become widely recog- 
nized. Now, nearly two-thirds of the vital- 
ity of our bodies is derived from the air, 
the rest coming as ordinary nourishment. 
In medicine all the work of assimilating a 
tonic or stimulant must be done by the 
stomach before any other organ can re- 
ceive the benefit, and as the stomach can 
bear only a small portion of the strengthen- 
ing drug ata time, the supply of strength 
to a diseased organ is necessarily slow. 
But if the source of the other two-thirds 
of our vitality be augmented ix ike propor- 
tion, greater benefit should result. Here 
oxygen inhalers in many forms have been 
tried, but they too impose a burden on a 
delicate organ, besides requiring constant 
replenishing of the chemicals used to gen- 
erate the gas. 

This is where the discovery of the Elec- 
tropoise marks a new departure in the cur- 
ing of disease. In reality, it combines two 
discoveries : first, that the human body in 
a polarized condition absorbs oxygen from 
the air through the pores of the skin; 
second, the means to produce a proper 
polarization, viz., the instrument itself. 

By the application of the Electropoise 
the oxygen is absorbed all over the body, 
laying no burden on any organ for its dis- 
tribution, obtaining, without overtiring any 





















THE ELECTROPOISE 











part of the system, an adequate supply of 
the revivifying gas in pure form. This 
oxygen acts on the blood in the capillary 
circulation of the skin exactly as it does in 
the capillary circulation of the lungs, clari- 
fying the blood and giving to every part 
of the body all the strength it can possibly 


receive, without the slightest danger ; thus 
supplying all functions of the body what- 
ever strength they require to throw off 
disease. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INSTRUMENT, 


The Zilectropoise consists of a polarizer, 
which is so small that it can be held in the 
closed hand, connected by a silk-covered 
tinsel cord with a treating-plate. The 
polarizer is a nickel-plated copper cylin- 
der, filled with a composition the nature of 
which is not made public. When this cyl- 
inder is lowered in temperature (either by 
immersion in ice-water or by the applica- 
tion of a wet towel), and the treating- 
plate is applied to the patient, the surface 
of the body becomes polarized, which 
causes the absorption of pure oxygen 
from the air into the vascular system. 
The rapidity and strength of the action is 
entirely under control. Thus it practi- 
cally supplements the power of respira- 
tion, and the purified blood, flowing to all 
portions of the body, has ever-renewed 
capacity for carrying off waste matter and 
impurities, and is able to strengthen and 
build up the diseased tissues. 

Not the least of the Electropoise’s mer- 
its is its simplicity of operation, since a 
moment suffices to put it on or off, and it 
can be used at any time when patient is 
not moving about. Moreover, the com- 
position 
in the her- 
metically 
sealed cyl- 
inder is 
practical- 
ly indes- 
tructible, 
and loses 
no strength 
by use. 





RECORD OF THE ELECTROPOISE, 


The range of diseases which are recorded 
as having been permanently cured by this 
means is really marvellous—or would be 
to one who does not admit the original 
proposition that practically all diseased 
conditions, if not too far advanced, are 
susceptible of cure through this replenish- 
ment of the powers of the blood. A large 
number of beneficiaries have been among 
“helpless cases.” An instance: 


Unless about ten thousand men, mainly profes- 
sional men—lawyers, doctors, editors, preachers, and 
all other classes—including the writer, are very much 
mistaken, the Electropoise effects cures and gives 
relief where all other known remedies have failed. 
Especially is it efficacious in the cases of feeble 
women and children. I have used the Electropoise 
for the past two years, and find it invaluable as a 
curative agent. 

REV. ZEPHANIAH MEEK, D.D., 

Editor of ‘*‘ Central Methodist,” Catlettsburg, Ky. 


The alphabet of ailments is well repre- 
sented in the testimonials, and a significant 
fact is the frequency of later letters, cor- 
roborating the first expressions of appre- 
ciation. 

The idea of the instrument was the out- 
come of some thirty-five years’ experiment- 
ing onthe part ofthe inventor. Before the 
patent was obtained the instruments were 
put to the most severe tests. Indeed, the 
company which handles it owed its forma- 
tion to a cure effected upon one of the 
principal promoters. During the epidemic 
of yellow fever at Jacksonville, in 1888, 
the owners of the Eiectropoise applied for 
permission to test the excellency of the in- 
vention in the hospitals, and when this was 
refused, they published a request for volun- 
teer patients, several being purposely taken 
where the disease was in an advanced stage. 
Out of ninety-one cases treated, eighty- 
seven were entirely cured, and two of the 
deaths were due to imprudent exposure on 
the part of the patients. Not adollar was 
asked or received for any treatment, The 
company will be glad to exhibit to the 
sceptical affidavits certifying to these facts. 

That trial stage, however, has been passed 
for five years, as the New York branch of the 
concern can testify. The business in this 
city, started a year ago, has gone from noth- 
ing a month up into the thousands, with 
a steady monthly increase, and the Elec- 
trolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, who are 
the agents, are answering letters and for- 
warding descriptive circulars to interested 
parties all over the world. Are not these 
facts sufficient grounds for an investigation? 
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Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 

Throat and Lung 
Troubles 


The above diseases are reached and 
cured by inhaling soothing and curative 


; 

( 

; 
ingredients—a medicated air—by means of 

¢ 


*e PILLOW-INHALER 


The secret of its great success is: 1st, because the in- 
haling is kept up for a lengthened period—-8 to 10 hours 
at a time—while only a few minutes’ continuous appli- 
cation is possible with the ordinary inhaler ; 2d, because 
the inhalent is good, the prescription for it having been 
made by one of the highest authorities in the country. 

You sleep on the Pillow-Inhaler, and forget all about 
it. It is easy to use, and perfectly safe. Evidenceshows 
—- cases cured after other remedies failed. 

T. RorER, 1617 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, the 
Poesy aaliceon on cooking, says: ‘‘I have used the 
Pillow-Inhaler, and I recommend it to those who wish 
to get rid of Catarrh.”’ 

Mr. B. F.Cu.p,Cashier Bank Raymond, Raymond, IIl., 
writes : “‘ Pillow-Inhaler entirely cured me of Asthma.” 
Send for iliustrated pamphiet and testimonials, or call 
and see tt. Please be sure to mention GODEY’'S. 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BBWAVIESISVI*IWSIASe2B 


MBE-GRIM-INB 


A positive and permanent a for 
MNE-GRIM (A Half-Headae 
and all other forms of 
Headache or Neuralgia. 


Headache Cured Free 


by sample mailed you if this paper 
is mentioned. The more promptly 
headaches are relieved iho less fre- 
quent will be their return until 
permanently cured. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 50 CENTS PER BOX, 


The Dr. r. Whitehall Meg. Co. 





EOUSs 
a FREE, A Deaf Man's Slate 


25 years I was almost totally deaf ; 
could not understand a word ; 
had to carry a slate so that people 
could “talk” tome. In one week 
after commencing Aerial Medica- 
tion I surprised my friends by 
Aennling the slate, I steadily improved, and 
now can hear the slightest noise and can under- 
stand conversation perfectly. 
Edward E. Williams, Lead, 8. Dak. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this method and prove beyond 
doubt that it will cure Deafness, I will, for a 
short time, send medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
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THERE’S NO EXCUSE 


For having freckles, 

blackheads, tanned, 

red, spotted, mothy, 

ugly or muddy skin, 

pimples, tetter, ec- 

zema, rashes, etc., 
when 


Derma-Royale 


—harmless as dew— 


- 
> 
7 
a 
> 
7 
a 
> 
a 
. 
> 
» 
> 
; easily, quickly and forever removes and cures every blemish 4 
> 
> 
> 
a 
> 
7 
a 
. 
> 
a 
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and makes the skin clear, soft and beautiful. There is noth- 
inglikeit. Leading actresses, professional beauties, society 
ladies and people of refinement ev erywhere eagerly unite in ¢ 
its praise. Hundreds of testimonials with portraits will be ¢ 
sent free to anyone who writes for them. Derma-Royale is ¢ 
the best skin preparation in the world. We will give $500 ¢ 
eash for any case it fails tocure. Wherever it is once tried 
everybody wants it, so we are determined to introduce it ¢ 
everywhere, and will send you a full-sized 


$1 BOTTLE FREE 


> if you will talk it up among your acquaintances. Send us 
» your full post-office address today. 
. The DERMA-ROYALE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ith Bend, Ind. 


LS" OTH 
OTHERS IMITATE!—NONE EQUAL! 


SO leansing-Harmless 
25c. All draggists or by mail. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 


FREE TO LADIES. 


We will give one lady in each town or village a full-sized $2 
case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that 
will develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove 
wrinkles, etc. Write to-day forit. Address 

G. M. WIGGINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. 

A Di E —lI have found a remedy that will cure 
uterine troubles, painful periods, leu- 
corrhea, displacements, and other irregularities. I will 
send it free with full instructions to every suffering 
woman. DIE Epwin Mercer, Toledo, Ohio. 
ES ° DR. MURAT’S TONIC PIL 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Ill. Book & 


LAI Dil Kidney and other ailments. Best in the world. 
Coupon | Box Free. DR. MURAT MED. ©O., Office 6, Uineinnati,.O. 


Sone EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
LADIES Se eiarareerss 
HYPNOTISM, 30° conte" one ‘on personal” 
10 cents. Prof. ANDERSON, GZ4 Masonic Temple, 
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A CONTEMPTIBLE LIAR. 
Old Prof. Lawrence, of 88 Warren st., New 
York, the greatest living Specialist in the 
treatment and cure of Catarrh, is not dead as 
reported, but will soon retire from active 
ractice on account of old age. From this 
| on he will send his famous recipe free to 
all sufferers from Catarrh in any form. This 
is a great offer which our readers should 
promptly accept. Address as above. 


FREE 


itive, quick and 1 cure for Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, ~~, Headache, Kidney 
and Liver Diseases, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. Thousands of testimonials from 
teful people who have been cured. We send the 
Medi edicine free and post-paid. You run no risk, 
save Doctors’ bills Load t well. - Agents 


wanted. Write to-day. Address 
EGYPT TAN. DRUG CO., Box 2, New York. 














1 Blair’: Remedy for 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
Druggiste, or 224 William St., New York. 


s Pills 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 




















imitate it, 


A Superior « Picked-up”’ Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it perfect, and many manufacturers ‘‘try’’ to 
All good grocers sell only the genuine article — “‘ Beardsley’s.” 





Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHIL- 
DREN WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFT 
THE 8, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRHCEA. Sold by druggistsinevery 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





| B ns T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and every 
blemish on beauty. and defies 
detection. It has stood the test 
of 43 years, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure it is prop- 
erly made. Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. Dr. L, A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘ As you 
ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations.” For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy 
/ ~\ Goods Dealers in the U. S., 

Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


sore EYE Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Il 












PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Sk 
BS No other cosmetic 
will do it. 






















It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures. Cures any corn, It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is 25 cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it holds the salve that cures. 
It removes any calloused spots, corns, hard 
or soft, moles, warts. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, post-paid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you. 


CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO. 17 LISPENARD ST NY. 


HOUSANDS have 
been cured by 
sf DR. MARSH’S 
, TREATMENT 
Relief guaranteed in 
# its worst forms. 
Established 1820. 
OFFICE 
187 Broadway 
Op. John St., NEW YORK 






















Mention GODEY’'S 


BEAUTY ! —=_i 


Ladies express daily their gratification at 

iD the grand results obtained by the use of Dr. 

CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION Wa- 

FERS and FouLp’s ARSENIC Soap, the only 

real true beautifiers in the world. Guaran- 

teed perfectly harmless. They remove Pim- 

PLES, FreckLes, Motus, BLACKHEADS, Rep- 

NEss, O1LINess, and allother beauty marring 

defects, Wafers by mail, $1; six large boxes, $5. Soap, 50c. 

rcake, Address orders to H. B. FOULD, 214 6th Ave., 
¥ Y. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 











Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 










This Universally Acknowledged 


STANDARD 
2300) 
PREPARED 


is earnestly recommended for 
nursing-mothers, infants and 
CHILDREN, for INVALIDS 
CONVALESCENTS, dyspeptic 
delicate, infirm and AGED 
persons. Itis invaluable #3, 
Sick-room, einer little-one or 
adult °c. PURE, nourish- 


: ; delicate, 
by DRUGGISTS E h i. 
Ing dict! freer Rees Nee York, N.Y. 
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The Mason & Hamlin @ AY 

Pianos are theonly pianos (@} ant 

manufactured containing \Jx 

the patented Screw 

Stringer, by virtue of 

which they do not require 

one-quarter as much tun- 
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See that the name of 
The Pluette Company 
is on back of all goods, 
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Cannot be injured by rain 
or mud, being waterproof; 
also porous, handsome, 
durable and economical. 
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outing costumes. 
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( OMPENSATION 


Long shafts of light through purple window glass, 
The breath of incense heavy on the air, 
And cool, dim transepts echoing a prayer 
From chanting priests that toward the altar pass. 
A myriad candles shine athwart the brass 
Of rail and lectern, golden-gleaming where 
The stately bishop from the chancel-stair 
Proclaims the solemn requiem of the mass. 
And then a soul within the organ stirs, 
A thrill of pain, a note that fails and dies, 
And in the hush that follows comes his voice, 
My motherless, my little lad and hers, 
In whiteness clad, with rapturous, shining eyes; 
“Rejoice!” he sings, “He rose again—Rejoice!” 
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THE BICYCLE IN MILITARY OPERATIONS 
By Major-General Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A. 


the means or method of moving 

large or small bedies of men with 
least expense and greatest rapidity, is a 
matter that has attracted the attention 
and thought of military men of all ages. 
In fact, any method by which one body 
of men can gain a few miles’ distance in 
manceuvring against their opponents in 
twenty-four hours, or by which they can 
gain a day’s time in a week’s march, will 
give the force great advantage over the 
opponents ; it will give them an oppor- 
tunity of selecting strategic positions, 
intrenching their forces, or seizing and 
holding depots of supplies, lines of com- 
munication, or positions of value and 
advantage. Every kind of beast of 
burden, craft for navigating the water, 
or method of transportation, has been 
utilized for this purpose. Napoleon 
used wagons and coaches in emergen- 
cies for rapidly moving parts of his 
forces from one part of the country to 
another. Steam-power, the telegraph 
and the telephone have been used for 
rapid transit by troops and rapid tran- 
sit for military communications. 

The horse, of all other means in addi- 
tion to the power of man, has been util- 
ized for war purposes in all ages ; and 
yet the horse is expected to carry only 
one-fifth of his own weight and furnishes 
the entire propelling force himself. 
Within the last two decades the ingenu- 
ity of man has invented a little machine 
by which he can utilize his own strength 
as the motive power, and this machine 
is of such strength as to be able to bear 
ten times its weight, and made of such 


: ‘HE question of transportation, or 


metal as to be of great utility and dura- 
bility. Improvements are constantly 
being made in this mode of transporta- 
tion, and it is not believed that we have 
yet reached the highest perfection in 
the art of construction and mechanism. 
But we have approached that perfection 
near enough to demonstrate its useful- 
ness in the many objects to which it is 
applied in time of peace, not only for 
business but also for recreation and 
healthful exercise. 
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Nothing has been invented in modern 
times that has contributed more to the 
health and strength of both men and 
women than this little machine by which 
we are enabled to move rapidly, easily, 
and comfortably over the country, en- 
joying the scenery and the life-giving 
properties of the atmosphere. 

As an appliance for war purposes its 
utility has been fully demonstrated ; it 
will be used by every intelligent com- 
mander wherever the circumstances and 
conditions of the country make it avail- 
able, and it has been proved that it can 
be used in nearly every country and in 
most all seasons of the year. There 
might be some conditions of country 
and some seasons of the year in which 
it could not be utilized to advantage, 
but this is also true of wagon transpor- 
tation or any other method of manceu- 
vring armies. 

It has been established that by this 
means, employing only his own power, 
man can transport himself for greater 
distances over the country than by any 
other means of animal force. The ex- 


periments that have been made, not 
only in our own service but in other 


countries, have shown that it is quite 
practicable for men to move over any 
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ordinary country at least fifty miles a 
day continuously ; and this has been 
increased to seventy-five and one hun- 
dred miles a day. The usual rate of 
marching for infantry in times of war 
rarely exceeds eighteen miles a day in 
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continuous marching, and for 
cavalry it rarely exceeds more 
than twenty-five miles a day. 
Of course on forced marches 
and occasions of great emer- 
gency this has been exceeded 
and double the distance has 
been made for a few days, 
but it has been at great ex- 
pense to the strength and vi- 
tality of the command. 

The French Government 
have found the bicycle so 
practicable and useful that 
they have adopted it as one 
of the appliances of war, and 
any government or comman- 
der utilizing this means of 
transportation and putting a 
large or small force upon the 
cycle would compel an op- 
ponent to do likewise or else 
have him at great disadvan- 
tage. In the United States 


Army at the present time 

there are nearly five thou- 

sand officers and soldiers who use the 

cycle, either in service or for recreation. 
In a country like ours in its present 


condition, and on an occasion of great 
emergency, it would be practicable to 
equip one hundred thousand men with 
this means of transportation, which 
would render them one of the most ef- 
fective and efficient armies ever organ- 
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ized. Whether the cycle is the fore- 
runner of the motor-wagon, by which 
the power contained in petroleum, elec- 
tricity, and other motors shall be used 
for the service and pleasure of mankind, 
remains to be seen. This is certainly 
the age of invention and progress, and 
it is not unreasonable to anticipate that 
the creative power and ingenuity of man 
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will yet make greater discov- 
eries in this same line of 
thought and research. 

Not only has the bicycle 
been used for commercial 
purposes, for recreation, 
healthful exercise, and mili- 
tary purposes, but it has had 
a tendency to promote inter- 
est in the public highways, 
and indirectly to benefit our 
roads and avenues, and that 
is of universal benefit to all 
classes. This subject is yet 
in its infancy, but the inter- 
est felt in it is growing in 
almost every community of 
every State and Terri- 


tory. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A SPORT 
By F. A. Egan 


AN lives in the present, revels in 
the future, and occasionally re- 


calls the past, notwithstanding 
that in the latter there is much that is 
keenly interesting, much that is highly 
instructive. 

Of the hundreds of thousands who 
now ride bicycles, how few there are who 
know of its history, its birth, its growth, 
its struggles, and its final and far-reach- 
ing triumph! Not many really care, per- 
haps, but for all of that, there are few who 
will not exhibit at least a show of inter- 
est in almost anything which pertains 
to that which has become so much a 
part of our daily life that it can well af- 
ford to rank as a wonder of the final 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The man who invented the first bicy- 
cle, or anything on two wheels which 
courtesy can permit to be termed “ bicy- 
cle,” is almost as numerous as are the 
body-servants of George Washington. 

As far back as 1642 some one cer- 
tainly had the germ in his brain, for in 
the stained glass window of an old Eng- 
lish church, constructed during that 
year, there is an idealized figure of an 
unclothed human astride a freakish- 
looking two-wheeled affair. Thereafter 
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until 1835, when a Scotchman, Gavin 
Dalziel, devised a two-wheeled machine, 
in which the propelling power was se- 
cured by connecting the cranks and the 
rear hub with a driving rod, there re- 
curred periodically ‘dandy horses,” 
“pedestrian curricules,” and other ve- 
locipedes, on which the rider propelled 
himself by forcing his feet against the 
ground. Dalziel’s invention was, how- 
ever, the first distinct advance. 
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From Stained Glass Window of the Church at Stoke Poges, 
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Pedestrian Curricle—1818, 


In 1865 Pierre Lallemont, a French- 
man, exhibited a bicycle with the cranks 
and pedals attached to the front wheel, 
which was also the larger of the two. 
Previous to that time, the front wheel 
had always been the smaller. Lalle- 
mont’s invention was the forerunner of 
the “ordinary” or high bicycle, which 
was so familiar and in such general use 
twenty years later. In 1868 the rubber 


tire was introduced, and other improve- 


ments followed in time. It was not un- 
til 1876, however, that a bicycle, in the 
general acceptance of the term, was seen 
in America, and not until the following 
year that an American, A. D. Chandler, 
of Boston, was in actual possession of 
one. 

The Englishmen were quicker to re- 
alize the advantages of the wheel, and 
for a time all bicycles used in America 
were of English make. In 1878, how- 
ever, a sewing machine company in 
Hartford, Conn., undertook their manu- 
facture, on a small scale, of course. 
That it was not a gold mine may be 
imagined from the fact that one year 
later the sales of bicycles in this coun- 
try had reached a total of exactly ninety- 
two. In November, 1879, there were, 
by actual census, easily taken, just 
thirty-five wheels in New York City. A 
club had been organized during the 
previous year and a bicycle race run. 
These attracted notice, and slowly but 
surely the bicycle crept into favor. 
There were stumbling-blocks at every 
corner, however. The “new - fangled 
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thing” frightened horses, nurse-maids, 
and old women, and was voted a men- 
ace to public safety. The law-maker 
legislated against it, and the common 
citizen damned it most vigorously. 
Even as late as 1881 three wheelmen 
were arrested for daring to ride in Cen- 
tral Park, in New York City. This ar- 
rest, however, proved an opening wedge. 
There were then some one hundred bi- 
cycle clubs scattered throughout the 
country, and the hue and cry that arose 
resulted in the park authorities remov- 
ing certain of the restrictions. Cyclists 
were permitted within the confines of 
the park after they had proved their 
proficiency and had been awarded a 
brass badge, attesting the fact, by the 
Park Commissioners. 

Every year added to the cycling popu- 
lation, although women had not yet been 
numbered in the census, if their very 
limited use of cumbersome and imprac- 
tical tricycles be excepted. 

Until 1886 the high wheel was in 
general use. The previous year—recall 
Dalziel’s invention and note how history 
repeats itself—a low-built bicycle, driven 
by chain-power, had made its appear- 
ance in England, and naturally found 
its way to this country. It met with 
immediate disfavor and when, in 1887, 
a woman’s bicycle was invented by a 
Washingtonian, the roar that went up 
—the suggestion of immodesty which 
it conveyed—proved such a shock to 
the public that it was years before it 
recovered. But it did recover, as all 
the world now knows. 


Hobby-horse—1821. 
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It is useless to 
delve deeper into 
history. The safe- 
ty, slowly at first, 
and then with a 
rush that was 
amazing, found its 
way into such fa- 
vor that the high 
wheel was soon al- 
most wholly oblit- 
erated. The pneu- 
matic tire—invent- 
ed by a veterinary - 
surgeon, J. B. Dun- 
lop, of Belfast, Ire- 
land—came out in 
1889, and completed the “death ” of the 
“ordinary,” although, as a matter of fact, 
it was not until 1893 that the air tire 
was fully understood and was in general 
use. 

About the time that the safety bicy- 
cle was introduced, interest in cycling 
was on the wane. The high wheel was 
hardly a practical machine for all round 
purposes and for all ages and conditions 
of men. From its very nature its use 
must be limited. The low wheel came in 
at about the proper moment, and was fol- 
lowed by a revival of flagging interest. 
It was not, however, until the pneu- 
matic tire became known that cycling 
can be said to have had a really perma- 
nent foundation, and to no one other 
invention is due the present happy con- 
dition of things. The new tire wrought 
a great change in the construction of 
bicycles, reducing their average weight 
from fifty to twenty-three pounds; it 
abridged distances, completely upsetting 
the old tables of records—witness that it 
has reduced the mile record from 2:22} to 
1:40} ; it permitted 
travel on streets and 
roads previously 
thought unridable, 
and added to cycling 
a degree of ease and 
comfort never 
dreamed of. Yet how 
few know how much 
of this is due to the 
insistence ofan eight- 
year-old boy, Inven- 
tor Dunlop’s son? 

It is true that as 


Dalziel’s Bicycle—1835. 


American Velocipede—1869 
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early as 1845 an 
Englishman named 
Thompson patent- 
ed an inflated tire 
designed for useon 
wagons, but this 
was never utilized. 
It does appear to 
have been known 
to Mr. Dunlop at 
the time he was ex- 
perimenting. In 
simple fashion, he 
has put the story 
of his invention in 
writing, a story 
which has _ but 
seldom seen the light. 

“In 1885,” says he, “I bought a tri- 
cycle for my only son, John, who was 
then eight years of age. For a few 
years previous to that I had been think- 
ing of spring wheels, with the object of 
reducing vibration, and rendering the 
propulsion of vehicles comparatively 
easy. 

“John often complained of the 
‘roughness’ or ‘shaking,’ he experi- 
enced on his tricycle, especially over 
sets. I understood that spring steel 
was not reliable in spokes or rims of 
spring wheels, and I knew that there 
was a loss of power in heavy rubber 
tires. I formed the opinion that com- 
pressed air contained in a thin, strong, 
flexible, non-expansible jacket or tube, 
and applied to the outside of a wheel, 
would be the best means for increasing 
speed and reducing vibration of cycles, 
etc. I told John that I could make 
the fastest and easiest running machine 
that had ever been made. 

“I was exceedingly busy in the prac- 
tice of my profes- 
sion, but John often 
urged me to have a 
machine or wheels 
made according to 
my ideas. I was 
anxious to gratify 
his ardent wishes; 
besides, I had an 
ambition to produce 
a fast machine. I 
therefore resolved to 
have an experiment 
tried. About the 
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end of 1887, or be- 
ginning of 1888, I 
procured two thin 
strips of American 
elm about three 
inches broad, which 
I bent and formed 
into rims. I also 
ordered a few yards 
of sheet rubber, 
one - thirty - second 
of an inch thick, and 
rubber solution, and 
bought a few yards of strong Drogheda 
linen. Out of these we made two air- 
tubes and tires complete, and secured 
same to the wooden rims. The tread sur- 
face of the canvas tube was covered with 
two or three layers of the sheet rubber, 
and a single layer was used near the 
rims. As we had no workshop these op- 
erations were carried on by John and 
myself in a bed-room seldom used. 

“The rims and tires were then sus- 
pended round the driving-wheels of the 
tricycle by means of wires. I did not 
use an air-tire in the front wheel, be- 
cause the forks were too narrow, and I 
had no means of altering them. 

“Tt would take too long a time to de- 
scribe how these tires were the subject 
of ridicule and laughter. However, they 
realized our expectations, and I resolved 
to have a better tricycle fitted with air- 
tires. 

“When the rubber makers were re- 
quested to make the air-tubes, they re- 
plied to their Belfast agent that they 
had been asked to make many absurd 
things before, but this was the most 
absurd and impracticable idea they had 
ever heard of. The agent wrote them 
again to make the air-tubes, and in- 
formed them that the idea was not im- 
practicable, as a pair of such tires were 
actually in regular use. The bicycle 
was regularly ridden during the winter, 
in order to test the tires.” 

Thereafter young and old, high and 
low, male and female caught the infec- 
tion, until to-day the man or woman who 
would deride the bicycle would be at 
once, and rightly, set down as a dyspep- 
tic crank. 

The wonderful demand for bicycles 
which developed during 1895—a de- 
mand so great and so wholly unexpected 
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that the bicycle fac- 
tories of this coun- 
try, working night 
and day, could not 
supply it — is not 
without parallel. 
Indeed, the history 
of the bicycle in 
America can best be 
likened to a series 
of three great waves, 
this, of course, as- 

' suming that the cu- 
rious and fantastic two-wheeled and 
man-propelled vehicles of the distant 
past may with propriety be termed “ bi- 
cycles.” 

The first wave reached its greatest 
height in 1819. Quotations from a pub- 
lication of that year state that “excitable 
citizens were in an ecstasy of astonish- 
ment and delight over the introduction 
of the ‘dandy horses,’” and that “the 
manufacturers could not apparently 
meet the demand of the ‘ velocipeders.’” 
As with all waves, this receded, and 
“the people who had purchased ma- 
chines at high prices gave them away as 
playthings to grown-up boys.” 

In 1868-69 another cycling wave pre- 
cipitated itself on these shores and 
swept the country from end to end. 
The velocipede factories worked over- 
time but could not equal the demand ; 
“riding academies ” were over-numer- 
ous; “velocipede receptions” were 
nightly occurrences and attracted the 
fashionable element. At one of the “ re- 
ceptions,” it is recorded that “ Among 
the gentlemen who gave proof of their 
skill was Charles A. Dana, who is an ex- 
pert rider.” 

This reprint from a record of 1868 is 
of unusual interest at this time and 
shows how closely history has repeated 
and is repeating itself: 

“Several months have 
passed since we heard 
of a two-wheeled con- 
trivance, called ‘ bicir- 
cle’ or ‘veloce,’ by 
which it was possible 
for an active French- 
man to traverse ten 
miles of the streets of 
Paris in a single hour. 
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so high there seems to have broken out in 
America. Schools for the instruction of 
velocipede - riding are being opened. 


Youngsters ride down Fifth Avenue with , 


their school-books strapped in front of 
their velocipedes, and expert riders cause 
crowds of spectators to visit the public 
squares, which afford excellent tracks 
for the light wheels to move swiftly 
over. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
has secured two of the American ma- 
chines, and other gentlemen, well known 
in the literary and artistic world, are 
possessed of their magic circles. One 
of them takes his ride of nearly ten 
miles daily, and saves time as well as en- 
joying the ride. A number of persons 
are already making use of the velocipede 
as a means of traversing the distance 
between their homes and places of busi- 
ness. Professional inventors are now 
laboring to bring it to American com- 
pleteness, and the few dealers in New 
York are doing quite a driving business. 
Their prices range from $60 to $100, 
about the same as in France. The weight 
of a medium sized machine is about sixty 
pounds, and the size of driving-wheel 
most in favor from thirty to thirty-six 
inches. The winter season is not favor- 
able to veloce-riding, but with the open- 
ing of spring we may expect to see the 
two-wheeled affairs gliding gracefully 
about the streets and whizzing swiftly 
through the smooth roads of Central 
Park.” 

Whether it is proper to term the 
1895 demand a wave is, of course, open 
to serious question. If it is, it certainly 
has not reached its height. The greatly 
increased outputs of the various fac- 
tories, and the intense interest displayed 
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by the public in the several cycle shows 
of the past few months, make this appear 
certain. That it is not a “ wave,” that 
it will not recede, that the present de- 
mand is nota “craze” nor a “ mania,” 
there is abundant reason to believe. 
That the sudden and sky-rockety in- 
crease last year was unnatural is gener- 
ally admitted. That the business will 
continue to grow is certain, but that it 
must settle down to a strictly commer- 
cial basis is equally true. 

Let not the bicycle be confounded 
or too closely linked with the so-called 
“ motocycle ”—a general inclination at 
this time. The two vehicles are too 
dissimilar in purpose and in accomplish- 
ment to be placed in the same class. It 
is the bicycle, the vehicle propelled by 
human energy, that is making the world 
better and healthier and more con- 
tented, and which deserves the praise. 
It has abridged distance—which accom- 
plishment, the sages say, is second only 
to the invention of the alphabet—but 
better still, perhaps, it is making a hap- 
pier and healthier people. It has, to an 
extent, broken down the barrier be- 
tween classes, and has contributed to 
the home circle a means of content- 
ment by which there may be a more 
nearly equal division of the joys, a divi- 
sion which may be shared by father and 
son, by mother and daughter. Every 
revolution of the pedals means a breath 
of new air, an infusion of new blood, a 
quickening of the energies, a bettering 
of the mind, a bettering of the body ; 
all of which have a direct bearing on the 
affairs of home and State and business. 

The bicycle has brought the world 
one step nearer to Nature. 
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THE WORK OF WHEELMEN FOR BETTER ROADS 


By Isaac 


" HEN a man rides a bicycle he 
begins to study the face of 
the earth.” The novelty of 

riding a vehicle of which the rider is 

himself the propelling power is in many 
ways an instructive one. The experi- 
ence is delightful or dangerous; easy 
or irksome ; inspiring or tiresome, and 
the pace of the rider is rapid or slow, 
just in proportion to the effort required 
to keep the vehicle in motion. And 
since this effort depends in a marked 
degree on the condition of the surface 
over which the bicycle is propelled, it 
has come to pass that the cyclist of 
to-day is tolerably familiar with the 
road question, and his familiar knowl- 
edge has been gained in that best of all 
schools—the school of experience. He 
knows, indeed, what all the horses and 
all the mules knew thousands of years 
ago, with the added advantage of being 
able to tell about it. The only beast 
that was ever known to speak is said to 
have called Balaam’s attention to the 
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bad going. Every wheelman who talks 
for good roads tells the story that every 
horse would tell, and has the happy 
satisfaction of voicing the sentiment, 
not only of millions of his fellows, but 
of millions of dumb and patient brutes 
that have become galled and wind- 
broken and spavined and foundered 
and mangy in the service of millions 
of thoughtless and selfish masters, who, 
with an almost communistic fervor, are 
perpetually trying to dodge the road- 
tax. 

And this leads me to say, in passing, 
that a tax is not a thing to be afraid 
of; it is the tribute which savagery 
pays to civilization; the entrance-fee 
to community life; the price we pay 
for the privilege of living together, and 
for the right to fly a national flag. The 
wheelmen of America have considered 
these things, and have thought out 
and wrought out many problems which 
have seemed to impede the movement 
for better roads. They have formed a 
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A Typical French Road. 


“League of American Wheelmen,” an 
organization now in its sixteenth year, 


whose main object is ‘to facilitate 
touring and to secure improvement in 
the condition of the public roads and 
highways.” The history of this League 
is a vastly interesting one. It began as 
a fraternity of young men banded to- 
gether for mutual protection and for 
the attainment of the right to travel 
upon the public roads and parkways. 
Having, at the end of bitter opposition, 
accomplished these ends, the officers of 
the League, about eight years ago, took 
up the work of agitating the question 
of better roads. Many members of the 
League had travelled on their wheels 
over the splendid roads of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, and the British 
Isles, and knew of the wonderful inter- 
nal development which good roads had 
brought to all of the great countries of 
Europe. . 

When Mr. Blaine was made Secretary 
of State in 1889, a letter was sent to 


him at Washington by the 

Highway Improvement 

Committee of the League, 

suggesting that our consuls, 

ministers, and representa- 

tives at the principal cities 

of Europe be directed to 

report at length concerning 

the various methods of mak- 

ing and maintaining public 

roads in the various coun- 

tries in which they were of- 

ficially located. Mr. Blaine, 

with his usual sagacious 

foresight, immediately acted 

upon this suggestion, and 

in 1891 there was issued 

from the Government Print- 

ing Office at Washington, a 

bound volume of Special 

Consular Reports on the 

subject of “Streets and 

Highways in Foreign Coun- 

tries,” comprising nearly six 

hundred printed pages and 

copiously illustrated. The 

distribution of these reports 

did much to stimulate the 

movement in the United 

States, and in the fall of the 

same year the League of 

American Wheelmen estab- 

lished the Good Roads Magazine, an il- 

lustrated monthly publication, of which, 

during the three years of its existence, 

more than a million copies were distrib- 
uted throughout the United States. 

Meanwhile the several State Divisions 

of the League had given active atten- 

tion to the subject, and in all the more 

populous States, Highway Improvement 

Committees were appointed and set at 

work. In many States highway im- 

provement legislation was attempted, 

and in some it has been successful. In 

Massachusetts, the new system of high- 

way construction under the provision 

of the State Highway Commission, has 

been highly successful, and the system 

there adopted suggests many features 

that might be copied with advantage 

by other States. The three members 

of the Massachusetts Commission are 

Hon. George A. Perkins, of Boston, 

an ex-member of the Massachusetts 

Legislature, Professor N. S. Shaler, of 

Harvard University, and William E. 
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McClintock, a skilled road engi- 
neer, all men of undoubted fit- 
ness, as the result of their work 
has shown, and all members of 
the League of American Wheel- 
men. In New Jersey the con- 
struction of improved roads 
through Union, Essex, and other 
counties, was largely the result 
of agitation begun by wheelmen, 
and the adoption of the excellent 
Highway Laws now in force in 
that State was brought about by 
the direct influence of wheelmen 
in the legislative halls at Tren- 
ton. 
It is sometimes urged by 
thoughtless people that the in- 
terest of wheelmen in the im- 
provement of the public roads is 
a purely selfish one, and that the 
public at large should not be taxed for 
the purpose of constructing roads for the 
convenience of bicycle riders; but most 
of this sort of argument runs to sophis- 
try and works its own destruction. 
Bicycle riding is neither a trade, a 
profession, nor an industrial occupation. 
A million people in the United States 
are to-day the owners and possessors of 
bicycles, and the time is soon to arrive 
when it will be no more proper to speak 
of a man asa “bicycle rider” because 
he occasionally rides a wheel, than it 
would be to style one a “carriage 


An American Slough of Despond. 


The Amphibious American. 


rider” who finds frequent occasion to 
drive his horse over the public roads. 

The wheelmen of the United States 

include men engaged in all the learned 

professions, in all branches of trade, 

manufacture, and commerce, and they 

include thousands of farmers whose ac- 

quaintance with the bicycle has induced 

a more useful and intimate acquaint- 

ance with the miserable condition of the 

public roads, over which they and their 

fathers and grandfathers have dragged 

their weary way for more than a century. 

There is really but one argument on 

the good roads 

question, and that 

is the argument in 

their favor. We 

all know, in the 

first place, that we 

have never had 

really good going. 

We may as well 

admit that these 

country roads are 

about as bad as 

roads can possibly 

be ; that they are 

frost - laden and 

wet, and soft and 

soggy in spring 

and fall; dry and 

dusty in summer, 

and rough the 

year around. 

These roads are all 
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sumed by the local 
buyer. Here is the 
farmer's end of it: 
hay, fifty-four mill- 
ion tons. Think of 
it! Look at the 
pictures on page 
351, and think of 
hauling fifty - four 
million loads of hay 
to market on roads 
like those !—ninety 
million tons of po- 
tatoes ; two million 
tons of cotton ; to- 
tal, one hundred 
and fifty-two mill- 
ion tons, not count- 
ing the mud on the 
wagon wheels. Five 
= hundred million 
A Small Load Stalled in Ilinois. dollars paid for 
farm implements 
out-doors, all in plain sight; everybody and machinery to harvestit. Twelve hun- 
knows they are bad, and every honest dred millions invested in farm horses 
man will admit it. As 
farmers, letusadmitthat (gee Mes 
these bad roads keep us Ja euommee " = we 
from town and from each , Ss 
other; that we can’t get 
to market when prices 
are good; that we are 
hauling scant loads, rack- 
ing our wagons, killing 
our horses, and rasping 
our tempers; that they 
keep our wives shut up 
like cattle in a pen ; that 
they increase our soli- 
tude, keep our children 
from school, and send 
our young men to the 
cities with a solemn oath 
upon their lips that they 
will never till the soil. 
Last year our railroads 
carried a thousand mill- 
ion tons of freight. Ev- 
ery year the amount in- 
creases. Every pound of 
this freight is carted and 
carried over our streets 
and roads before it gets 
to the railroad. Millions 
of tons more are hauled 
in wagons and sold in the 
country towns and con- Carting a Large Load in France. 
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and mules to drag it to market. Think 
of it! Think of waiting for the mud to 
“dry up.” Sixteen million horses and 
mules idle in the stable. Four million 
dollars a day for horse feed ; twenty-eight 
millions a week. Think of the loss of 
time and labor ; the dwarfed and shrunk- 
en values of our farms ; of the slack sup- 
ply and good prices when the roads are 
impassable ; think of the procession of 
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crease the cost of hauling one year’s 
crop of hay, cereals, potatoes, tobacco, 
and cotton, by only ten cents per ton, 
and you save fifteen millions of dollars. 
A good road, therefore, is a splendid 
investment. There never was a good 
road made in any givilized country on 
earth that didn’t pay a hundred per 
cent. a year on its cost. It raises the 
value of every acre, invites us to market 





A Country Road in France. 


farmers that rush to town and glut the 
market in the first days of dry weather, 
and think of the paltry prices they get 
when everybody is trying to sell to an 
overstocked merchant. 

And so the wheelmen are trying to 
encourage the movement for better 
roads, not only because good roads are 
needed for bicycle riding, but because 
they are needed by everybody. Every 
improvement is a herald of prosperity ; 
every good country road increases the 
value of every farm that fronts it. 
Raise the value of real estateon American 
farms five per cent., and you make our 
farmers richer by six hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. Put a like increase 
on the value of farm products, live stock, 
and farm machinery and you gain three 
hundred and fifty millions more. De- 


when prices are good, and takes us out 
of the clutches of the commission pirates 
who sell our goods behind our backs at 
their own figures, keep their own ac- 
counts, and pay us a pittance for our 


toil and trouble. A good road short- 
ens distance, saves time, wagons, horse- 
flesh, and harnesses, increases the load 
and lessens the burden, and makes it 
possible to haul two tonsto market with 
the same power that now leaves one ton 
stuck in the mire. And good roads 
bring us closer together, drive out 
the gloom, make neighbors of hermits, 
discount every farm mortgage, and 
bring joy and contentment to every 
community. Imagine a man, knee-deep 
in the mud, trying to look cheerful ! 
Now and then the wheelmen of Amer- 
ica look into the public account books 
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and take note of the declarations of 
public officers. In 1891 Governor 
Campbell, of Ohio, in a public address 
at Marysville, announced that the farms 
of that State had decreased in market 
value by at least two hundred and twenty 
millions in the decade ending with that 
year, although the official census re- 
ported an increase in total wealth of the 
State during the same period of two 
hundred and forty-three millions. This 
would seem to show a gain in town and 
city values of four hundred and sixty- 
three millions as against the large fall- 
ing off in farm values just noted. 

In the ten years ending in 1890 there 
was a decrease 
of population in 
thirty agricul- 
tural counties 
in Illinois; 
twenty-eight in 
Ohio; twenty- 
five in Indiana ; 
twenty-seven in 
Iowa ; twenty- 
one in New 
York; while 
Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, 
and other States 
also show a de- 
cline in rural 
population in 
the same pe- 
riod. Of the 
two and a quar- 
ter millions of population in the State 
of Massachusetts about one million six 
hundred thousand are included with- 
in forty-seven cities and towns, each 
having a population of eight thousand 
and upward. The population of these 
cities and towns has increased by four 
hundred and three thousand, or about 
thirty-five per cent., in the last ten years, 
while the increase for the entire State 
was only about twenty-five and a half 
per cent., an aggregate shown by the 
official reports to have been almost 
wholly sustained by the increase noted 
in the several cities and villages of the 
State, as against a marked decline in 
many agricultural towns. 

Leaving out the populous cities and 
towns and referring only to the purely 


After a Spin on a Western Road. 
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agricultural districts, there will be found 
in Massachusetts only one hundred and 
forty-nine townships which show an in- 
crease of population within the last de- 
cade, as against one hundred and fifty- 
six townships in which the official count 
has determined an actual falling off. 
To show that these conditions are not, 
however, peculiar to Massachusetts 
alone, an official census bulletin re- 
cently issued by the General Govern- 
ment gives place to this statement : 

“In the North Atlantic division 51.58 
per cent., or more than one-half the 
entire population, is contained in cities 
of eight thousand or more inhabitants. 
During the past 
ten years the 
city element in 
this division has 
increased 43.53 
per cent., while 
the total popu- 
lation has in- 
creased but 
19.95 per cent. 
This relative in- 
crease is well 
distributed 
among the sev- 
eral States of 
this division, 
with the single 
exception of 
Vermont, whose 
city element has 
increased but 
little.” 

If, therefore, the wheelmen are seek- 
ing to divert the efforts of our states- 
men into a new and promising field, 
should they not have substantial en- 
couragement? Years of experience have 
taught them the lessons of fortitude, 
and they have been repelled too often 
not to understand that a lost battle 
is not a lost victory. The year 1896 
finds the League with a larger member- 
ship than ever before, a membership 
that grows with the growth of wheel- 
ing, and that promises in the near future 
to make the subject of better roads a 
political issue, and to declare a platform 
from which the more or less important 
but well-worn question of a tariff on 
tomato-cans will give place to one of 
greater public concern. 
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MRS. HUNEKER, SCULPTRESS 
By V. Robard 


CULPTURE is an art that has com- 
mended itself little to the gentler 
humanity. It is easier to under- 

stand this when one considers the origi- 
nal estate of the sculptor, who was liter- 
ally a hewer of marble in the ancient 
times, and who asked for no higher title 
in old Italy. To read the way Michelan- 
gelo assaulted huge blocks of marble and 
sent the great fragments flying from 
his chisel-point, is to appreciate the 
slight attraction the art might hold out 
for women. 

It has never been necessary, however, 
that the sculptor should do the rough 
blocking-out in marble, as trained assis- 
tants can do this work quite exactly. 
The finishing touches require more deli- 
cacy than strength, and the final polish- 


Mrs. Huneker and her First Success. 


ing goes again to the assistants, if one 
has one’s statues polished at all. 
- The sculptor, then, needs only to 
make the model in wax, or more com- 
monly in clay. The buxom clay is vel- 
vet to the gentlest fingers, and there is 
no reason why women should neglect 
the rich possibilities of the plastic art. 
Especially in America is there an op- 
portunity for women to succeed in 
sculpture, provided always, of course, 
that the candidate for success has that 
first requisite, a strong natural talent 
for art in general and for the plastic 
art in particular. Over here women are 
granted more liberty than anywhere 
else, and public opinion supports them 
in vagaries and ambitions, where they 
would hardly receive toleration in other 
countries. Furthermore, this 
American people, having at 
last built its financial foun- 
dations to a certain needed 
stability and magnitude, 
through unremitting zeal in 
commercial matters, is now 
able and eager to put certain 
limits on working hours, and 
give a modicum, at least, of 
its time to the cultivation and 
encouragement of art and 
letters. Official recognition 
of the sculptor is particular- 
ly, and increasingly, fre- 
quent, and every small town 
feels its need of a soldier’s 
monument or the effigy of 
some citizen of fame. Pri- 
vate commissions come of- 
tener, too, and busts are be- 
coming more and more a 
fashionable portrait. 

There is no reason why a 
fair share of this work should 
not fall to women. When 
men like Saint Gaudens have 
more commissions than they 
can finish in two lifetimes, 
it is plain that there is an 
abundance of opportunity 
for any sculptress who is 
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possessed of large nat- 
ural talent and will 
perfect it by arduous 
training, frank self- 
criticism, and faithful 
effort after originality 
and the aroma of style. 

No better encour- 
agement could be 
asked than the recent 
grant to a woman of 
an important commis- 
sion for a soldier’s 
monument. That her 
prize design should be 
almost startlingly 
original is answer 
enough to the carping 
of certain bigots that 
deny woman any ar- 
tistic possibility be- 
yond clever imitation. 

That the woman who 
won the commission 
should accept it with 
complete modesty, and 
acknowledge to herself 
the need of further 
study, is argument 
enough that the sex is 
not devoid of the sta- 
bility that is unshak- 
en by a little success, 
and is not wanting in 
a knowledge of the magnitude and eter- 
nal incompletion of art. 

Mrs. Clio Hinton Huneker was born 
not much over a score of years ago at 
Rhinebeck on the Hudson. Her mother, 
Mrs. Howard Hinton, née Miss Lucy 
Bronson, was herself a sculptress of no 
mean talent. While the traditional Ca- 
nova found his first inspiration in but- 
ter, from which he modelled remarkable 
animals, the infantile Miss Hinton chose 
bread as the medium of her plastic 
moods. Thus bread and butter have 
been the beginning as well as the end of 
sculpture. 

Later Miss Hinton took up clay, and 
worked at it at odd moments without 
plan or perseverance. In 1893 her 
lucky star influenced her to join the 
Art Students’ League of New York. In 
the artistic ozone of that zealous body 
of workers her ambition received its 
first definite impulse and direction. In 





A Corner in Mrs. Huneker’s Studio. 


a recent interview she spoke thus mod- 
estly of her artistic awakening: “I 
never studied hard. Formerly I was 
frivolous, and I still like gayety and 
life. I am by no means an example of 
what perseverance has done. As a child, 
I modelled in clay, and was told I ought 
to go on; but it seemed cold and inex- 
pressive. I worked only by fits and 
starts. 

“Later I studied one year under Saint 
Gaudens at the League. All the rest 
I have done in and of myself, sim- 
ply carrying out an impulse that was 
too strong to be denied. The Fremont 
statue came to me all at once. I made 
the drawing, and was the successful 
competitor. I do not deserve commen- 
dation for industry, or for hard work. 
It is only latterly that I begin to feel 
anxious to really study and to apply my- 
self. This winter I shall take up draw- 
ing and pastel. There are moods for 
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which modelling is 
too severe, which 
color only can ex- 
press.” 

Small wonder 
that under such a 
master as Saint 
Gaudensartshould 
become aconsecra- 
tion. Mrs. Hune- 
ker further says of 
him: “I think no 
one could fail with 
such a man for in- 
structor. He be- 
lieves in the future 
of women, espec- 
ially as sculptors. 
I have frequently 
heard him say that 
the truest artists 
in his class are 
women, and that 
his principal ob- 
ject in taking the 
class is to afford 


women an opportunity to prove their 


genius.” 
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The Sketch for the Fremont Statue. 


This is eminent 
enough authority 
for maintaining 
that women have 
high artistic capa- 
bilities. It would 
be silly to spend 
time writing such 
a truism if it were 
not actually an ar- 
tistic heresy in the 
eyes of a large part 
of humanity. 
There are stranger 
things in everyday 
life, Horatio, than 
are dreamt of in 
Alice’s Wonder- 
land. 

Mrs. Huneker is 
a cogent answer, 
too, to the antique 
fallacy that art and 
womanliness are 
incompatible. The 
wife of James G. 


Huneker, Esq., one of our keenest 


and most enthusiastic music critics, 


Mrs. Huneker at Work on the Bust of Mrs. Potter. 
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she is the devoted mother of 
an interesting baby, merges 
studio into home, and finds 
the duties and impulses va- 
ried but not rivals. When 
questioned of her prefer- 
ences, she answers with un- 
hesitating positiveness that 
art is a vague, intangible 
ambition and a most ab- 
sorbing impulse, but entire- 
ly different from the com- 
pletely personal love and all- 
overwhelming devotion for 
her child. This seems to me 
the way in which every wom- 
an can, and should, reconcile 
her artistic ambition and her 
home duties; and the sup- 
posed vexatiousness of the 
problem is my excuse for the 
impudence of such intimate 
personalities. 

Mrs. Huneker impressed 
herself upon even the busy 
emulation of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, and one of her 
studies was purchased, cast 
in plaster, and added to the 
classic casts in its collection. 
One figure is that of a naked 
athlete, and it is done with 
most faithful realism. A 
student wisely postpones idealizing 
Nature until he has learned to copy her 
exactly. In spite of the quarrel this 
figure wages with certain old canons of 
proportion, it is doubtless an excellent 
portrait of the model, and certainly 
catches his rude vigor, and individualizes 
his muscles with remarkable success. 
The final test of a statue, that it seems 
endowed with life, thought, and latent 
power and readiness to move and speak 
— such a test would justify the very 
highest praise of this fine anatomical 
photograph in plaster. Indeed the feel- 
ing of an inhabiting spirit and of re- 
pressed movement marks all of Mrs. 
Huneker’s work. And it is about the 
hardest thing to inspire clay with. 

The same unidealizing fidelity to the 
imperfections as well as the vitality of 
the model marks two other studies of 
nude women, made during the year at 
the League. An early bust of Anton 
Seidl is a rather immature work, show- 








A Study in the Nude. 


ing little force and little spirit and much 
technical timidity. A medallion of the 
tenor Lassalle is much bolder and full 
of expression, but not altogether suc- 
cessful in its attack on the difficult 
technical problem of the three -quar- 
ters’ view of a face in relief. The profile 
medallion of Paderewski is less difficult 
technically, but beautifully successful 
as a work of fine artistic spirit. It is a 
speaking likeness of the great pianist, 
and yet lacks none of the glamour of 
dreamy, musical reverie that surrounds 
both his art and his fame. It has been 
called the best of his many portraits, 
and is altogether delightful and sug- 
gestive. Another interesting work is a 
bas-relief portrait of Mrs. Fanny Bloom- 
field Zeisler, the celebrated pianist. Mrs. 
Huneker’s studio also contains a few 
studies of children, all displaying sym- 
pathy and skill. 

When it was decided to erect in 
Rockland Cemetery a statue to General 
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The Study Purchased by the Art Students’ League 


John C. Fremont, ten thousand dollars 
was voted for the memorial, and a gen- 
eral competition opened. It is prob- 
able that no one could have felt half 
the surprise Mrs. Huneker experienced 
when her hasty sketch was chosen out 
of all those submitted. Yet on the 
mere plea of originality the design de- 
served success. And it has a better ex- 
euse for being than mere oddity. It 
represents and suggests. 

Any fitting monument to Fremont 
would demand more than a simple 
heroic figure on a conventional pedes- 
tal. To represent the indefatigable 
path-cleaver who crossed mountains 
even the Indians believed impassable ; 
who endured privations of arctic horror 
in clearing up the mysterious places 
then called “deserts” in the geograph- 
ies, now thick with farms and cities ; 
whose explorations of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains read like yellow-covered ro- 
mance—to represent him, there was 
needed some hint of the ragged, 
bleak wastes his heroism opened 
up. This suggestiveness has been 
splendidly achieved by Mrs. Hune- 
ker, the pedestal of whose statue is 
to reproduce a rugged mountain 
path. By a neat, technical trick, 
though Fremont is actually strid- 
ing down the rocks, their sweep 
leads the eye up to him. Thus 
while the direction of his march 
connects him with the spectator far 
more intimately than if he were 
represented as climbing upward 
and away, his figure is yet the peak 
of the monument. Then, too, the 
very weight of a statue emphasizes 
its power if its aim is directed 
downward, and nullifies it, if it is 
striving upward. 

The hand shading the eye gives 
the only conventional touch the 
statue is possessed of. But as this 
theatric gesture is about the only 
one we have for representing a far- 
off look, it must stand unchal- 
lenged. The figure is full of life 
and energy, and its sublimity is 
entirely the natural exaltation of 
the man’s own courage, and its re- 
alism is enough to make it a por- 
trait and the portrait of an Ameri- 
can. 

At the base of the statue is a bas- 
relief representing a few of Fremont’s 
mountaineers, and on either side is a 
tablet for commemorative inscriptions. 
Mrs. Huneker decided recently to finish 
this work abroad ; and sailed for Paris 
in November. She will also pursue 
her studies under some of the best mas- 
ters there. 

Her last work before leaving was a 
bust of Mrs. Potter, the actress. It is 
the maturest work Mrs. Huneker has 
yet done. By keeping the enormous 
puff-sleeves of the present mode an 
oddly broad shape is given the finished 
bust—one in such contrast, too, with 
the usual bust broken off at the narrow 
neck, or along the shoulders, that it 
gains a most effective end-of-the-century 
quaintness. 

Mrs. Potter’s intense individuality is 
caught perfectly, and, as is usual with 
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Mrs. Huneker’s work, it is alive with an 
inhabiting spirit. The thin, tense lips 
seem quivering into speech, and the al- 
most gaunt shoulders seem just about 
to lift with breathing. The bust was 
sent to the Atlanta Exposition, and will 
later be sent across to the Salon and 
the Royal Academy. 

The souvenir of the New York wom- 
an’s room at Atlanta was also designed 
by Mrs. Huneker. It is a double me- 
dallion of blue and white porcelain ; 


“ CHIMMIE FADDEN” 
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one of the circles containing a well-han- 
dled picture of the Woman’s Building ; 
the other Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. 
It is marked by her usual originality 
and skill. 

Mrs. Huneker has developed great 
promise in water color and pastel, and 
it might not be a bad plan for her to 
try coloring some of her statuary. 
This has the authority of the. Greeks, 
and, well done, must give results doubly 
delightful. 


ON THE STAGE 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


The similarity between histrionic 

portrayal and literary depiction 
of character grows on acquaintance 
with both, and should lift the art of 
the player very high in the esteem of 
those who take letters as the supreme 
form of intellectual skill and make its 
conditions the standard for ranking 
other arts. 

To this claim objection will first be 
made, that the actor merely speaks lines 
conceived and perfected by the play- 
wright. The dramatist is usually put 
down as primarily a literary man, and 
he will be generally grant- 
ed a right to the privileges 
and glories of the cult of 
penmen. But when I 

compare the 

actor with 

the author I 

am not re- 
ferring in a slipshoddy 
way to the power be- 
hind the man behind 
the mask. 

If the actor builds 
his art on the actions 
and the speeches 
mapped out for him, 
and is chiefly an inter- 
preter ; so does the 
typical novelist build 

; hisart on the life about 

& him, and on the man- 

ners and speech of 

the people he studies. 


‘HE actor is a viva voce novelist. 


His Whiskers. 


His plots are only 
heightened from 
something he has 
seen happen or 
heard or read of, 
or they are only an 
original combina- 
tion of primal ele- 
ments. This is the 
case with the freest 
fantasies even. 
Psychological sci- 
ence will tell you 
that. We can’t 
think of angels ex- 
cept as something 
we have seen; a 
partnership of bird 
and man, a cloud 
of vapor, or some- 
thing built on ex- 
perience. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, great as he was, when 
he wanted to paint an especially loath- 
some monster, could only combine parts 
of toads and serpents, lizards, and other 
common enough uglinesses. His mar- 
vellously versatile and inventive brain 
could create no entirely new thing. 

So the novelist and the playwright, 
with their character-studies and their 
fine plots, need not expand Pharisaic 
chests, and thank heaven that they are 
unfettered inventors and not as other 
men are—especially not as mere players 
are. 

The actor is much more than a tele- 
phone between a dramatist and his au- 


Wot t’ell?”’ 
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dience. It is a rare playwright that 
gives anything beyond the vaguest hints 
as to the appearance and minute char- 
acteristics of a role. The costume, the 
wiggery and general make-up, the accent 
and intonation, the carriage, and all 
those emphases of delicate points by 
gesture, expression, and attitude, and the 
consistent yet unobtrusive employments 
of idle moments that are comprehended 
in the technical term “ business ”—these 
things are the province of the actor. 
And in them rests the success or the 
failure of the best efforts of the best 
dramatist. 

Especially is this true of the “char- 
acter” actor. Heroes and _ heroines, 
villains and adventuresses, are generally 
written and acted on comparatively con- 
ventional lines. They are the creatures, 


the slaves, of the plot and the “situa- 


id youse ever hear such langwudge ?”’ 
* Did y h h langwudge ? 
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tions.” They need 
be only the actors’ 
individual selves in 
a high state of ex- 
citement: benevo- 
lence, martyrdom, 
malignity. While 
by no means deny- 
ing them room for 
high poetic elo- 
quence and consum- 
mate art, it is the 
character-actor that 
is the more nearly 
allied to the literary 
student of character. 

Where a Dickens 
in his slummings 
will find a quaint 
creature of circum- 
stance and write him 
down in his book 
with the slight exaggerations and as- 
similations of literary license, the char- 
acter-actor given a gutter type, will also 
visit the slums and pick up hints which he 
turns over to his wig-maker and his cos- 
tumer to materialize, while he is mold- 
ing his plastic features and readjusting 
his voice, and cudgelling his fancy for 
dark ways and vain tricks to perfect the 
“etching.” The successes of both au- 
thor and actor are only (Heaven save that 
“only” !) the borrowings of a more or 
less vivid observation, distilled more or 
less skilfully in the alembic of a more or 
less delightful individuality. 

All this formidable hemming and 
hawing is meant as a prelude to a bit of 
eulogy on one of the most beautiful 
bits of character-study seen in New 
York for years—the réle of Mrs. Mur- 
phy in the play “Chimmie Fadden.” 

The passion for the stage is not 
monopolized by languishing young elo- 
cutionists and callow youths with a 
taste for mimicry and impersonation ; 
it pervades even the realm of fiction. 
“Trilby’s” fair and erring feet made 
haste to tread the boards ; “ The Manx- 
man” took a shy at the stage; “ Miss 
Cherryblossom of Tokio” is soon to 
toddle out from the wings; they say 
that “Tess of the dUrbervilles” is 
about to stride in from the fields to the 
footlights. So there was no earthly 
power to keep “Chimmie Fadden” 


Chimmie's Mother. 
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from the playhouse. 
Even in the delecta- 
ble book he betrayed 
his admiration for 
the estate of “a act- 
or out on top er de 
stage.” 

So the author of 
his being, Mr. TEd- 
ward W. Townsend, 
has indulgently put 
him on the stage. 
As the dramatist of 
“Trilby” made the 
play deserve rather 
the name “‘Svengali,” 
so has “ Chimmie 
Fadden ” almost be- 
come “Mrs. Mur- 
Copyright, 1806, by BJ. Fully Dhy”—not through 

the fault of the au- 
thor, however, but through the genius 
of the impersonator of Mrs. Murphy. 
She has taken a small part not vitally 
connected with any of the scenes, not 
blessed with any speeches of intrin- 
sic interest, and she has made of the 
character a masterpiece of such irre- 
sistible drollery, such amazing veri- 
similitude, and such fascinating plebei- 
ance, that the audience takes her into its 
heart of hearts. And she impersonates 
a bibulous, querulous, scurrilous old 
Irish woman! From her first appear- 
ance at a window over a saloon, whence 
she lets down a “growler” with a 
string, the audience hangs ecstatic on 
her slightest move. The epicurean way 
she swirls the beer around in the tin 
bucket before she drinks it, keeps the 
eyes off the action beneath ; her vitu- 
peration of the policeman below be- 
comes Attic salt ; her entry in the sec- 
ond act, tipsy and wailing with false 
bad news of “ Chimmie ;” the gusto with 
which she pours her tea out into the 
saucer and shakes it cool; her beau- 
tiful, flawless disreputability actually 
warm the audience’s heart like a genial 
fireplace. When I noted that the latter 
two acts take place at His Whiskers’ 
summer home, where surely Mrs. Mur- 
phy could not appear, I felt a sense of 
real bereavement. When she does baffle 
Fate and come out with Chimmie’s 
mother, the audience fairly glows with 
delighted welcome. This is no exagger- 


Mrs. Murphy. 
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ation: her slightest 
movement, her least 
word, is law to the au- 
dience. The triumph 
of this stroke of sheer 
genius is to be credited 
to Miss Marie Bates, 
an experienced actress 
whose training began 
in the old stock com- 
pany days, and has 
included a tour of 
Europe as Topsy in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
five years as Abigail 
Prue in Neil Burgess’s 
“County Fair,” and 
numberless other réles 
whose variety has pol- 
ished her art to perfec- 
tion. To think for a 
moment how barren 
the few lines of her 
part must have looked on the author’s 
manuscript, and to consider how she 
has built it, broadened it, deepened it, 
adorned it, and made it life, is to see 
how much. creation is really incumbent 
on an actor. 


Kelly, de Barkeep. 





Mr. Paul. 
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This character, the other people of 
the play, and the whole locale inevitably 
suggest Mr. Ned Harrigan’s famous 
studies in low life—dramas they could 
hardly be called. Like the entrancing 
Harrigan plays, “ Chimmie Fad- 
den” is not primarily dramatic 
—what plot there is to it, isa 
sort of diluted melodrama ; it is 
essentially a study in character- 
ization; the pleasing manipu- 
lation of certain picturesque 
types, quaint folk the audience 
is glad enough to see and hear 
just for their own sakes, not for 
the plot they carry on. Like the 
Harrigan plays, the types are 
chosen and depicted by one 
who has the authority of close 
acquaintance and of close sym- 
pathy. 

Whether the play would have 
found success without the book 
is immaterial ; it certainly gains 
immensely from the delight an 
audience takes in meeting in 
the flesh famous people it has 
grown fond of in story. The 
plot is in general distinct from 
the tale you pick up in bits from the 
familiar ‘‘ Chimmie F'adden” papers. As 
in the book, Chimmie makes his first de- 
mand on Miss Fannie’s gratitude by 
t’'umping de mug what insults her, This 

street fight, as 
brought out on 
the stage, is rav- 
ishingly beautiful. 
The gallant is a 
dead game sport 
by the name of 
Moxie. There is 
none of the two- 
up-and-two-down 
or the scientific 
parry of the con- 
ventional stage 
battle, but Chim- 
mie delivers “up- 
per cuts” and oth- 
er effective war 
measures with 
magnificent ear- 
nestness. 

In the next act 
His Whiskers vis- 


The first taste of champagne. its Chimmie’s ’um- 


Mrs. Murphy drinks tea. 
Copyright, 1696, by B. J. Falk, New York. 
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ble ‘ome to express his gratitude ; he is 
greatly puzzled, as in the book, by Mr. 
Fadden’s vivid language, and when the 
penniless Chimmie refuses to accept 
money after the time-honored custom of 
“poor but proud” 
melodramatic heroes, 
there is nothing to 
do but make a foot- 
man of him. 

Miss Fannie had 
fainted after her ad- 
venture with the in- 
solent gallant of the 
first act, and her maid 
“de Duchess” had 
mysteriously ap- 
peared with salts and 
a carriage which 
Chimmie had escort- 
ed home through the 
wilds of the Bowery 
for some equally mys- 
terious reason. By 
the second act, then, 
Chimmie’s flirtation 
with the French 
Duchess was well ad- 
vanced, so away they 
all go to His Whiskers’ magnificent sum- 
mer home at Larchmont-on-the-Sound. 

Now, the man known as Mowie, who 
insulted Miss Fannie, was in cahoots 
with Kelly (whom you remember as 
“me friend, de barkeep ”) to rob a house 
that turns out to be the very summer 
home of His Whiskers. They intimidate 
into their service one Larry, who has 
just come back penniless from “ doing 
time” for a previous theft. Larry is 
the brother of Maggie “wot’s de house- 
maid,” and though he wants to reform, 
he is weak under temptation. Chimmie 
makes him give up a purse he snatched 
from Miss Fannie even in Chimmie’s 
home, and pleads with him to be hon- 
est, and for additional aid lends him the 
tool-box of his father, who was a ship’s 
carpenter. 

The third act is an evening scene at 
Larchmont, and it develops the love af- 
fair of. Chimmie and the Duchess, of 
whom His Whiskers’ “ walley ” is jealous, 
as in the book. This creature is even 
worse than the conventional stage cock- 
ney, and his lines consist chiefly in a 
horrible attempt to make a joke out of 
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constant and irrel- 
evant repetitions of 
“ Di-rectly, sir.” If 
these should be ex- 
punged, the gayety 
of nations would be 
subserved material- 
ly. 
, Mr. Paul is one of 
the pleasantest char- 
acters in the play, as 
in the book, and his 
ardent rivalry of Mr. 
Burton is managed 
with excellent deli- 
cacy, while his can- 
did devotion to 
“‘ small cold bottles ” 

is unfailing 

‘ champagne to 

the audience. 

Maggie, wot's de Housemaid. He makes love to 

Miss Fannie in a 

scene of very real skill and 

pathos, for, of course, she 
rejects him. 

Chimmie suspects Miss 
Fannie’s fondness for Bur- 
ton and tells him so, but 
Burton is dejected and in- 
credulous, and Chimmie of- 
fers to find out through the 
Duchess. Burton rebukes 
Chimmie’s impudence but 
consents to the ruse, and 
leaves for Mr. Paul’s house, 
where he is a none too wel- 
come visitor. Chimmie 
promises to signal the re- 
sult in song ; if Miss Fan- 
nie loves Burton he will 
sing “To Thee Alone ;” if 
she doesn’t, he will sing 
* De Heart T’run Down.” 





Soon the lights are put 
out and everybody, except 
Chimmie, goes to bed. He 
is heard singing “To Thee 
Alone,” out in the moon- 


light. The song stops, and 
Larry crawls over the bal- 
cony into the. library with 
burglarious intent. He is 
followed by Moxie. They 
open the frail window with 
marvellous ease by means 
of one of Chimmie’s ship- 
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tools. plainly marked with the crest of 
the Faddens. Chimmie discovers them, 
and is knocked down with Movie’s slung- 
shot. As he partially recovers, a po- 
liceman enters, and thinking him a bur- 
glar, clubs him. The household gather 
in alarm ; Chimmie is discovered, and 
accused of the felony, while the curtain 
comes tumbling down. To anyone 
that has enjoyed the rural seclusion of 
Larchmont, the speedy appearance of 
the policeman must seem the most ut- 
terly incredible thing in the play. 

The last act is devoted to the cross- 
examination of Chimmie by a detective. 
The detective’s insistence that Chim- 
mie’s midnight song was a signal to his 
confederates, and Mr. Burton’s conse- 
quent embarrassment, are adroitly han- 
dled with excellent comic effect. The 
play ends on the broken-hearted Jr. 
Paul ordering three “small bottles” to 
drink congratulations to the affianced 








Miss Marie Bates. 
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Duchess and Chimmie, while the envied 
Burton embraces Miss Fannie in the 
enchanting distance. By a strange 
gleam from Utopia Chimmie’s refusal to 
testify makes it useless for the police to 
pursue Larry, and one is led to hope 
that he will reform in that roseate peri- 
od after the curtain falls. 

On the whole the play is a most 
agreeable entertainment, treated always 
with judicious moderation : note, as a 
poignant instance, the cautious use of 
Chimmie’s immortal and_ philosophical 
apothegm, “Wot tell?” It is used 
only about three times altogether, and 
always with startling effect. And most 
of the other famous gems from the 
“langwudge” of the bright lexicon of 
Bowery-ese bedeck the play with taking 
effect. 

Mr. Charles Hopper plays Chimmie 
enthusiastically and to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Fadden’s devoted admirers, which 
is surely high enough praise, consider- 

ing the exacting stan- 
dards they would 
set for any imperson- 
ation of the—I might Mr. Paul was delightfully and con- 
almost say—the na- vincingly impersonated by Mr. George 
tional hero. Mr.Hop- Nash, and the other aristocrats were 
per has an agreeable given the air of real high-breeding— 
voice and sings sev- which is all too rare in these studies of 
eral songs well. All lowlife. Miss Beth Franklyn was viva- 
of them are interpo- cious as de Duchess, but her French ac- 
lated with some show cent had an Hibernian tang. Miss Fan- 
of excuse, except the nie Denham-Rouse was perfect as Chim- 
first, a frank self- mie’s mother, and Mr. J. W. Benson was 
eulogy sung in the Kelly, de Barkeep, come to life ; and Mr. 
street and in the first W. H. Sheldon was a convincing Larry. 
person like a comic- Then there was Mrs. Murphy, who was 
operaticentry. Aside more beautiful, in her way, than any 
from this false note ten ingénues. 

there is little to hurt And it is important to add that the 
the general plausibil- play explains the terrible and tantaliz- 

Looking out for Mr. Paul. ity of the realism. ing mystery “about dat bull-pup.” 





Larry. 
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PerrcHaNnce you loved me in another life ; 
If so, ‘tis strange you do not love me now. 

That bliss is o’er! but through the inward strife 
Of spirit, oft I wonder, dearest, how 

And where we met. Perchance, in some new sphere 
My heart will find what it has longed for here. 











Fig. 1.—A Convertible Tandem. 


A CYCLE SHOW IN LITTLE 
By Marmaduke Humphrey 


ANTE, the Infernal geographer, 
mapped out Hades in seven cir- 
cles, or wheels. The modern lay- 

man is inclined to build Heaven on two. 

The professional poets, however, are 
notoriously slow in appreciating things. 
They are still raving over the beauty of 
chariots as a means of locomotion, al- 
though no one of them would endure 
such a bone-shaking, time-teasing con- 
veyance for any lady of his love, except 
his old-fashioned, bat-blind Muse. 

But the future conqueror will ride to 
his triumph on a bicycle, not perched on 
a clattering chariot or sagging across 
an uncertain horse. 

The peak of Heaven will no longer be 
deemed a towering and jagged moun- 
tain. It will be represented as an 
ideally level straightaway track, with no 
trucks or impediments of any kind, and 
never an ordinance or a policeman to 
check the immortally blissful scorcher. 
The old idea of Paradise as a drowsy 
Nirvana, a lazy Lethe-stream of forget- 
fulness, or a lotos-eatinghouse, is en- 
tirely out of date. What we demand is 
one eternal holiday of good weather, 
with license to rise early every morning 
and take our little constitutional. We 





will trade wings, and harp to boot, for 
a good ethereal cycle. 











Fig. 2.—A New Model 
Copyright, 1896, by Rockwood, New York. 
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Fig 3.—A Tandem Attachment. 


What are Declarations of Indepen- 
dence and universal equality, and what 
are paltry muskets in the hands of in- 
surgents, before the insinuating democ- 
racy of a cheap horse, that is swift, yet 


tractable, for any one of any age or 
either sex ; that requires no feeding, no 


Fig.4.—A Bicycle Built tor Two 


attendance, and no stable room? Verily, 
the pursuit of happiness is most reason- 
ably attempted if the pursuer is mounted 
on the swiftness and comfort of a bicy- 
cle. 

The effect of the wheel in populariz- 
ing the science of dynamics, and vari- 
ous phases of practical mechanics, has 
not been talked of enough, though it 
is an infrequent rider indeed that is 
quite ignorant of the fine points of his 
machine. At the recent Cycle Show, 
held with immense success in New 
York, the exhibitors were fairly amazed 
at the keen questioning and the minute 
information of the crowds that paused 
before their wares. 

The bicycle has been of the greatest 
moment, too, in stimulating invention 
and commercial enterprises. In a few 
years its manufacturers have employed 
stupendous capital, and a horde of Ar- 
gus-eyed inventors. Their tirelessness 
and ingenuity, when heaped up in a 
great exhibition, overwhelm the pilgrim. 

When I was younger, and rode a 
high, wooden wheel, I felt as blissful as 
Phaeton starting out in the sun-chariot. 
Then I was taught to scorn the wood- 
rim for the stouter iron; then that lost 
its charm before the luxury of hard, lit- 
tle rubber tires. The safety next ap- 
peared, at first ridiculous in its strange- 
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ness, but soon turning the tables on 
its high predecessor. When pneumatic 
tires were invented, we first learned 
how utterly uncomfortable the old tires 
had really been. To rove the recent Ex- 
position, and note the innumerous im- 
provements of the last year, was to be 
overcome with the confusing impression 
that the ordinary safety bicycle is not, 
after all, a possession to fill both the 
physical and the spiritual parts of us 
with delight, but a horrible combination 
of mistakes, in- 
conveniences, in- 
competencies, 
and dangers. 
Our ideas of 
comfort are cer- 
tainly atthe mer- 
cy of the inven- 
tors. 

Itis, then, with 
a fiendish ambi- 
tion to destroy 
the reader’s bliss 
of ignorance that 
I have under- 
taken this all- 
too - cataloguish 
account of some 
of the more im- 
portant novelties 
and sundries 
that will tanta- 
lize the bicyclist 
of 1896. 

While most of 
the inventors 
have devoted 
themselves main- 
ly to the details, 
others have at- 
tacked the very 
core of bicyclic philosophy. 

The most radical departure of all 
those exhibited, was one in which the 
handle-bars are behind the rider (Fig. 
2). The inventor of this daring innova- 
tion claims to have overcome the chief 
objections of physicians and others to 
the usual bicycle. It certainly would be 
hard to get a “bicycle spine” with this 
wheel, as the application of power is 
such as to demand an erect position. 
The inventor predicts a high chest de- 
velopment in consequence, and claims 
unusual mechanical economy and direct- 


Fig. 5.—A Giraffe. 


Fig. 6—Buggy Cycle. 


ness in hill-climbing. The wheel can 
be made very light, and is available for 
either sex. One mounts and dismounts 
in front. It has been proved practica- 
ble. Whether it shall prove popular or 
not, only time can tell. 

Another strange creation of the fancy 
is a kind of condensed bicycle (Fig. 11), 
in which the front leg of the triangular 
frame holding the seat is joined to the 
axle of the front wheel, instead of reach- 
ing merely to the sprocket. It also 
carries the handle-bars, and turns in its 
cap to permit steering. This compila- 
tion reduces the architecture of the 
wheel to what looks like the minimum 
of simplicity. The wheel could not be 
ridden by a woman in skirts, however, 
and seems to be meant for little more 
than an interesting play of fancy. 

Man is always trying, most ungallant- 
ly, to make Nature do the maximum 
work for the minimum compensation. 
A novelty of this order is a bicycle of 
peculiar pedal- mechanism (Fig. 19). 
Herein it is claimed that, as the pedal 
moves vertically through the diameter 
of the circle, instead of following the 











Fig. 7.—Carrier. 
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circumference, the foot traverses a path 
one-third less than if the pedals were 
applied to the cranks directly. It is 
further asserted that this mechanism 
makes it impossible to strike a dead 
centre, and thus secures a continuance 
of the power during the entire revolu- 
tion. The pedals are so placed, too, 
that the entire weight of the rider can 
be thrown on them advantageously, and 
the inventor of the strange wheel claims 
that his bicycle can be worked at 100- 
gear as easily as an ordinary wheel 
geared to 68. 

So irrepressible is human discontent 
that, in all probability, nothing will ever 
be made so small that even its diminu- 
tive magnitude will not be complained 
of. It is not enough that the bicycle oc- 
cupies hardly a tenth of the space of a 
horse ; it is still expected to fit always 
smaller and smaller crannies. To anti- 
dote this grievance, someone has con- 
trived a bicycle (Fig. 8) that can be 
doubled on itself, and toted with one 
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Fig, 9.—A Home Trainer. 


hand up a narrow stairway, or along a 
strait cellarway, or into a passenger 
elevator; hung up on a hook, stuck 
behind a door or desk, squeezed into a 
small bag, and carried as hand baggage 
or conveniently checked. The inven- 
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tor claims rather to have strength- 
ened than weakened the wheel by his 
bisection, and to have added only a 
pound to its weight. That it con- 
serves convenience is patent. The 
next thing due is a pocket bicycle. 

The poet has immortalized “ the 
bicycle built for two,” but in its or- 
dinary form of combination-tandem, 
it has been a sore trial to the senti- 
mental. The back of the fair lady’s 
neck becomes only a torment to lov- 
erly eyes when she cannot look 
round without risking a direful fall. 
Two considerate inventors have ac- 
cordingly paid tribute to Dan Cupid 
with contrivances in which the rid- 
ers sit side by side. One of these is 
really a tricycle (Fig. 4); the other 
balances the passengers on two 
wheels, though its manufacturer 
avers that people even of the most 
disproportionate weight can ride it 
together, or that one person can 
manage it alone. 

All’s fair in love and war; and 
the inventor of the former double 
bicycle finds it serviceable for both 
purposes. When the lovers are 








Fig. 8.—A Folding Wheel. 


through with it, the soldier can fit it 
with a Maxim Rapid-firing gun 
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Fig. 10.—An Armored Cruiser. 


(Fig. 34). The future of the bicycle 
militant is full of promise, and is dis- 
cussed more fully elsewhere in these 
pages, and with more authority than I 
could bring. 

The bicycle has commercial ambi- 
tions, too, as well as leanings toward 
courtship and warfare. It is said that 
one hundred thousand cycles are used 
in England for parcel delivery and 
such light work, and they are coming 
into rapid favor here (Figs. 6 and 7). 
Speed, convenience, and economy are 
combined with all the advantages of 
delivery by horse and wagon, except 
the ability to carry goods of great bulk 
and weight. For messenger service it 
should instantly supplant the snail- 
amazing tardiness of puerile pedestrian- 
ism, or loitering street-cars. It must 
come into general play, too, in postal 
service. 


,_ —— 


A recent French invention couples © 
two tandems into a fire-engine, with a 


Fig. 11.—A Simplified Type. 
hose coil, and a pump worked by the 


pedals. It has proved its efficiency in 
practice. 
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Fig. 12.—A Sextet. 
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hands ; and a multiplica- 
tion of the tandem till it 
carries six riders (Fig. 12). 
For this last machine a 
startling fate of speed is 
predicted, and it will be 
highly valuable in pacing 
races. 

The chief activity of the 
inventor, however, has been 
in the line of improving de- 
tails. Here it is that one 





Fig. 13.—A Bicycle on Skates, 
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Fig. 14,—An English Pattern. 





Fig. 15.—A Racer. 


The value of the bicycle in business 
will doubtless be greatly enhanced by 
the recent motive applications of petro- 
leum, electricity, etc., but the delights 
of muscular exercise will always keep 
something like the present machine in 
high favor. It is needless to mention 
the use of the pedal idea in propelling 
boats and flying-machines. 

For purposes of oddity and conspicu- 
ousness certain interesting eccentrici- 
ties have been indulged in, such as the 
“ giraffe” wheel (Fig. 5), for advertis- 
ing purposes ; wheels ornamented with 
precious metals and minerals ; the Eng- 
lish “ Bantam,” with a front driver 
(Fig. 14); the unicycle, a reported for- 
eign invention of startling nature, in 
which the rider sits inside the one large 
wheel ; a racing wheel (Fig. 15), which 
enables the rider to bend further for- 
ward than ever, till he is almost on his 


first learns the multitude 
of faults to be found with 
the good old wheel. 

Aside from the temptation to ride 
when one is not in fit condition for any 
muscular exertion, the greatest harm 
done by the old wheel was due to the 
saddle—an unyielding, unnatural, dan- 
gerous seat with a ridge where a hollow 
should be, and no conformity to the 
movements of the hips. A study of the 
results of a continued use of the old 
saddle has led eminent authorities to 
speak of the “murderous future” of 
the bicycle, and predict all sorts of hor- 
rible possibilities for the girls, women, 
and men devoted to it. 

To appease the medical fraternity and 
consult the comfort and speed of the 
zealous rider, has been the most earnest 
effort of the inventors; and if testimo- 
nials from distinguished practitioners 
are any proof, several of these new sad- 
dles seem to have found success. One 
of these is divided into two parts, each 
side moving with the leg resting on it. 
Others are filled with air, and various 
schemes are resorted to for overcoming 


READY FOR SHIPPING. 
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Fig. 16.—Collapsible Crate. 
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Page of Saddles. 
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Fig. 18c 


A Repairing Scheme. 


the inconveniences and elusiveness of 
air-cushions (page 373). Various, too, 
are the methods of avoiding the ill- 
arranged pressure of the old ridges. 
One firm even makes saddles to order 
from the rider’s impression in model- 
ling clay. 

A changeable gear, too, offers many 
advantages, as a gear that is serviceable 
under certain conditions is positively 
dangerous under others. A wheel has 
been turned out in which there are two 
gears, changeable without dismounting 
(Fig. 24). 

Hope may be likened to a man that 


goeth forth with an inflated chest and 
an inflated bicycle tire, and cometh 
home with the former drooping and 
the latter punctured. To escape punct- 
ures is not easy, but it is well to have 
a speedy method of repairing them.when 
they occur ; for a bicycle is much more 
convenient asa carrier than as a carriee, 
especially when one is far from home 
and répair shops. One plausible appli- 
ance is offered that promises to mend a 
perforation in a minute (Fig. 18). A 
pair of pliers is inserted in the punct- 
ure, a circle of patching-cloth pushed 
through to the bottom of the tire (a), 
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and a drop of cement squeezed on the 
patch (b). When the tire is now 
pressed down against it, and the pliers 
are withdrawn (c), the patch sticks to 
the tire and covers the fatal hole (d). 
Another scheme is a detachable tire, 
that can be taken off and put on ina 
jiffy (Fig. 30). A third idea is a clamp 
that clutches the broken tire on each 
side of the rent, and permits inflation 
and use till the emergency is over (Fig. 
23). 

The handle-bar has not failed of at- 
tention. To take another mite from 
the weight of the bicycle, wooden bars 
and wooden spokes are suggested. 
They are made of hickory and elm, 
and are promised to equal the service- 
ability of wooden rims. In rims, by the 
way, paper also is being used. To im- 
prove the adaptability of one wheel to 
various riders, handle-bars are now 
made adjustable (Fig. 27). A tempting 
bit of luxury is a leather cover made for 
the handle-bars, and the protection of 
the hands resting onthem. A little ap- 
pliance that makes it possible for a 
novice to ride with hands off is also of 
immense convenience (Fig. 33). 

Roller brakes have been devised to 
prevent injury to the tire; one of them 
claims to be automatic and to use the 
waste power of the wheel for its own 
stoppage (Fig. 22). Various locks (Fig. 
31), and wall-stands (Fig. 29) also invite 
the purchaser and promise to send the 
sneak-thief packing. 

The chain has not been neglected, 
either. One mechanic would supplant 
it altogether by using a driving-rod. 
Another has made a ball-bearing chain 
that claims to reduce friction to the 
minimum, and a third has both roller- 


Fig. 19.—A Vertical Power Machine. 


Fig. 20.—A Convenient Support. 


chain and roller-sprocket, which prom- 
ise to reduce it still further if possible 
(Fig. 21). A chain is made, too, which 
can be taken apart and repaired at short 
notice by the rider. A certain French- 
man would use a band instead of a 
chain. 

A folding attachment that combines 
two ordinary bicycles temporarily into 
a three-wheeled tandem, by taking out 
the fore-wheel of one of the bicycles, 
has many advantages (Fig. 1). It can 
be carried on one wheel alone, and 
folded up unobtrusively. Still another 
appliance results in a four-wheeled tan- 
dem (Fig. 3), and a third couples the 
wheels side by side. When baby-seats 
are added, a family outing is within the 
reach of all who have the wheels—and 
the family. For the better comfort and 
complexion of the bicyclist, one may 
purchase a folding canopy, to be spread 
awning-wise at will (Fig. 25). It can 
serve also as an umbrella or as a sail. 
This for the sun. The bicycle can 
skate, too, if an ingenious ice attach- 
ment (Fig. 13), is to be relied on. Han- 
dy luggage carriers and a commodious 
bicycle case add mightily to the use- 
fulness and convenience of the wheel, 
and make a very factotum out of it. 

A collapsible crate (Fig. 16) that can 
be folded into a small space, and used 





Fig. 22.—An Automatic Brake. 


Fig. 24.—A Double Gear. 





Fig. 25.—A Bicycle Umbrella. Fig. 26.—Speed Indicator. 
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Fig. 27.—Adjustable Handle-bars, 


again and again, will fill a large gap in 
the wants of those who ship their bicy- 
cles often. There are home-training ap- 


pliances, too, that make it possible to 
run the bicycle indoors (Fig.: 9). 

The need for a really effective lamp 
seems to have been met by a clever ap- 
plication of electricity. The good old 
lamp that smoked, and smelt, and 
dripped, and went out with amazing 


malice at critical moments, will surely 
be supplanted in some such way as this. 

Cyclometers can now be had that will 
register ten thousand miles and repeat, 
which will be as alluring a will-o-the- 
wisp as a slowly blackening meerschaum 
pipe. 

A speed indicator has been invented, 
too (Fig. 26). Also a combination that 
indicates both speed and distance trav- 
elled. On the same lines is a pace- 


Fig. 28.—A Cleaning Rack. 


LITTLE 


Fig. 30.—A Detachable Tire. 


maker that can be set at any desired 
rate (Fig. #2). While this rate is main- 
tained, it rings a bell. The advantage 
to record-hunters riding in the dark is 
manifest. 

A rack that serves as a rest, or as a 
holder of the inverted wheel for clean- 
ing purposes, is of direct value (Fig. 28). 
One of the simplest, yet most useful, 
appliances is a little, folding rod (Fig. 
20) that enables one to lean the wheel 
against the atmosphere, as it were, or 
stand it in the middle of a road, and to 
save that agonizing search for a fence 
or a curb that is one of the most exas- 
perating inconveniences of the bicy- 
cle. 

Thus much of a list is long enough . 
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Fig. 31.—A Chain Lock. Fig. 32.—A Pace-maker. Fig. 33.—An Automatic Balance. 


to indicate in a measure the vast activ- it has suggested.to any reader anything 
ity of mind that is centring upon the that will add to his comfort and devo- 
bicycle. It is not at all a complete list, tion to the blessed benefactions of the 
nor does it say all I should like to say bicycle, it will not have been at all in 


about the things it does include; but if vain. 


Fig. 34.—A Mounted Maxim Gun. 














[Note by the author :—The following re- 
markable confession was found among the 
papers of a brilliant Western lawyer, recently 
deceased. It is unnecessary to state by what 
chance it came into my hands, this much 
only being important, that I have carefully 
screened the identity of a man who was uni- 
versally respected and loved. His purpose 
in making this revelation of himself will be 
sufficiently served by publishing the facts, 
without giving names and aunt 
N bless, that night of the great 
storm, when I turned from de- 
spair to crime and, worn out with the 
struggle of living, lifted my hand 
against my neighbor. It was poverty 
that drove me to it, and utter hopeless- 
ness, and a dull rage against conditions. 
I was just turned thirty, 
and for three years had 
heard the old lawyers of 
B City speak of me 
as one of the brightest 
young men at the bar of 
the State. Bah! what 
did it all amount to, my 
brilliant studies at Har- 
vard, the prizes and hon- 
ors I had won, the bright 
promise before me! I 
could not earn the wages 
of one of the rough la- 
borers who shovelled on 
the railroad; I could not 
buy the books I needed, - 
nor pay my office rent. 
My clothes were shabby. - iY 
I had gone for days with- hyp 
out sufficient food. fi | 
I was bitter, I was des- . 
perate, I was too proud 
to beg. And so I turned 
to crime. Curious, how 
that could happen to a 
young man who from 
childhood had been point- 
ed out as a model, inde- 
fatigable in work, earnest 


EVER shall I forget, or cease to 
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A BURGLAR, A BICYCLE, AND A STORM* 
By Cleveland Moffett 








of purpose, high in ideal. I think it was 
the very strength of my character that 
made it possible, and the knowledge that 
my misfortunes were so undeserved. 
Had I been conscious of any neglect or 
weakness on my own part, I might have 
borne the load meekly and kept back 
my fierce rebellion. As it was, I struck 
down all barriers—social, moral, artifi- 
cial. 

Since the people among whom I had 
striven were pitiless to me, I would 
show them no pity ; since they would 
not help me, I would help myself. I 
brushed away the old distinction be- 
tween right and wrong as an empty 
myth. Iwas better than these people 
who ignored me, stronger than they in 
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| was bitter, | was desperate. 
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mind, of more importance to the world 
—so, why should I starve? Thus I 
reasoned. 

To carry out my purpose, once con- 
ceived, seemed easy. The work of an 
ordinary loutish house-breaker must be 
child’s play to a man of my intelligence. 
I would plan the act so as to achieve 
fortune at a single stroke, with no 
chance of detection. For one night in 
my life I would be a thief, a burglar, 
with the full approval of my conscience. 
Never again would I resort to the ways 
of stealth, but while in them I would 
make it worth my while. 

I was not long in finding my chance. 
Two miles and a half out from the city 
lived a rich man who had employed me 
once to draw up some papers. I knew 
that in his desk, badly guarded, were 
stocks and bonds and money, of which 
one half would lift my burden, and 
leave him more than he could ever 
need. So much of his possessions I re- 
solved to make my own. 

The rich man’s house stood on the 
slope of a lonely valley through which a 
creek flowed into the B River. This 


creek had originally been a small river 


itself, but its waters had been dammed 
some three miles back to form a reser- 
voir for the city. It was near this re- 
servoir, in a poor little suburb dwelt in 
mostly by workingmen, that I had been 
obliged tomake my home. Every morn- 
ing I had been accustomed to ride into 
the city, five miles distant, on a bicycle 
which was to me a relic of better days. 
Now it saved me car-fare. Every night 
I rode back again over the same five 
miles, and on each trip I passed the rich 
man’s house, which served to keep him 
in my mind. I also passed over a 
heavy old bridge, which crossed the 
creek and carried both railway trains 
and ordinary road traffic. So often had 
I ridden over this ground that I knew 
every stone and turn in it by heart; I 
could almost have made it blindfold. 
All this topography is clear, I trust, as 
it has to do with my story :—The reser- 
voir, near which I lived, five miles to 
the north of the city ; then, midway be- 
tween the reservoir and the city, the 
rich man’s house in the valley of the 
creek, and just beyond that the old 
bridge across which the railroad led 
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straight into B City, while the road 
went there in a curve. 

I chose a dark night for my attempt, 
a night when the rain was already fall- 
ing and worse weather threatening. It 
had been raining, indeed, for days, and 
the river was swollen. At supper the 
workmen had told how the reservoir 
was higher than it had ever been. The 
roads were in frightful condition, but I 
did not mind that; constant practice 
had made my muscles strong. 

I went to my room early, giving it 
out that my head was paining me. 
Then as soon as the house was quiet I 
dropped to the ground from my win- 
dow, which was up only one flight, took 
my wheel from a shed where I kept 
it, and started down the road. Before 
I had gone a hundred yards, I was 
drenched to the skin. 

I carried with me only a single tool, 
to assist me in my work. This was a 
long, heavy chisel which would give me 
powerful leverage for opening both win- 
dow and desk. I had no fear of inter- 
ference, for the noise of the storm would 
cover any slight disturbance I might 
make, and the rich man’s household 
contained few people—only himself, an 
aged sister, and two servants. I knew, 
furthermore, that they all slept in 
rooms apart from the library where was 
the desk I wished to plunder. Half an 
hour would be all I needed. 

It was about eleven o’clock when I 
reached the house, and the night was 
awful. The rain fell in torrents, while 
dazzling flashes lighted up the valley at 
intervals in the darkness and showed 
the stretch of treetops dashed together 
in the fury of the gale. From the dis- 
tance there Sounded a steady rumbling, 
a sort of suppressed roar, quite differ- 
ent from the fierce claps of thunder. 
So far from disturbing me, this out- 
burst of nature seemed to harmonize 
with my own stern mood. We were 
both bent on work of violence. 

The rich man’s house was silent, all 
were sleeping, and I entered without 
difficulty. I made my way to the lib- 
rary and, chisel in hand, I stood before 
the desk. I laughed quietly to think 
what a fool this man was, to leave a 
fortune so easily within my reach. I 
proceeded leisurely, looking about the 
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room whose shadows caused me no dis- 
may, pausing in my work now and then 
to admire some picture or work of art 
that hung on the walls. I, too, should 
have money now, I thought! 

Suddenly a crash came, a long tear- 
ing, rending sound, not thunder nor the 
shivering of a tree ; not any phenomenon 
of the storm, but something I felt to be 
more full of menace; something I did 
not understand. I stood still and lis- 
tened as the sound died away, seeming 
to merge itself into the long roar I had 
previously noticed, a roar which now 
grew in volume. I thought of the reser- 
voir, and what the workmen had said at 
supper. I peered out of the window, 
but could see nothing through the 
utter blackness of the night. Then I 
heard footsteps stirring in the rooms 
above, and voices. The household was 
alarmed, there came upon the stairs the 
tread of a man’s foot, and I saw my- 
self on the point of being taken. 

Quickly the instinct of fear possessed 
me, and, making my way to the window 
where I had entered, I leaped out into 
the storm. Mindless of my purpose, 
and thinking only of safety now, I seized 
my wheel, sprang into the saddle, and 
pushed on down the road to the city, 
taking that direction by some instinct, 
I know not what, that seemed to guide 
me. 

As I cast alook backward I saw lights 
moving about in different parts of the 
house, and one shining from the win- 
dow of the library. At the same instant 
it came upon me that I had dropped 
the chisel in my fright, and that the par- 
tially forced door of the desk and the 
open window must betray me. Perhaps 
I had made some noise in escaping. I 
strained my ears and heard a call from 
the house and an answering voice from 
the direction of the stables. Could it be 
possible there was any purpose of pur- 
suit? I could scarcely believe it, and 
yet, even as I wondered, I heard the 
sound of wheels behind me, and saw a 
lantern flashing. Then I heard an ex- 
cited voice cry out, “Faster, for God’s 
sake, faster!” while I caught the sound 
of the lash on a horse’s back. 

In an agony of fear I gripped my 
handle-bars and pressed on through the 
mud, the rain and wind holding me 
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back. Just ahead was a slight rise in 
the road, after which came a straight 
descent to the stone bridge. I felt that 
if I could but reach this height before 
my pursuers I should be safe. But 
they were gaining on me rapidly; I 
could hear them plainly now urging on 
the horse to greater exertion. 

The bridge was built on heavy stone 
piers, the whole structure being so 
strong and compact that it carried the 
railroad tracks overhead with a carriage 
road underneath, and a walk on either 
side for foot-passengers. AsI started 
down the slope with the galloping horse 
almost upon me, the wall of masonry 
which formed the railroad approach to 
the bridge rose sheer at my right and 
gave some brief protection from the 
storm. Already my wheel was going 
faster, and I pressed the pedals des- 
perately, leaning forward to give extra 


| heard the sound of wheels behind me. 
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force to every stroke, straining every 
muscle as I had never done in a college 
race, although I had been a famous ath- 
lete in my time. The bridge lay before 
me now not more than a hundred yards 
distant, but the horse was scarcely ten 
yards behind. And now he seemed to 
run as if the storm fiends were pursuing 
him. The men shouted louder, and pres- 
ently the shots of a revolver rang out as 
they came plunging on. The mud here 
was next to impassable, and heavy stones 
washed into the road blocked my way. 
Do what I would, I was losing ground, 
I felt it, although I dared not turn in 
my saddle and look back. Should I be 
able to reach the level floor of the bridge 
before they were on me? I knew that 
a bullet might strike me at any moment. 
I thought of prison and disgrace. 

How I ever got there I do not know, 
or how my wheel resisted the violence 
of that descent. As I struck the firm 
level of the bridge the head of that 
snorting, maddened horse was just be- 
side me. I felt on my neck flecks of 
foam, and the hot breathing from his 
wide-spread nostrils. It was a close 
shave, but I felt that I was safe for the 
moment. No horse living could keep 
pace with me over those hard, smooth 
boards. How the tunnel of the bridge 
rumbled with the strokes of the horse’s 
hoofs and the lurching of the wheels ! 
There was no thought now of the fine 
for rapid driving. They were driving 
like mad men, and I think for the time 
we were all mad—the men, and the 
horse, and I. 

It is only in moments of a great crisis 
like this one that one understands how 
swift are the processes of thought and 
the impressions made upon the brain. 
As drowning men are said to do, so I 
saw the years of my life pass in quick 
succession. I saw how I had tried and 
failed; I realized that the odds were 
now allagainst me ; these men had been 
near enough to recognize me, doubtless, 
and even if I managed to distance them 
for the moment my capture would be 
only a matter of time. And capture 
meant conviction, ruin. IfI had had a 
weapon with me I should have killed 
myself there and then. As it was, I 


rode on, and took a certain dull pleas- 
Now 


ure as I saw that I was gaining. 
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five yards separated us, now ten yards. 
I was half-way across the bridge. 

Suddenly a flash of lightning broke 
through the darkness, and revealed a 
great black chasm yawning before me. 
So quickened were my faculties that I 
understood the situation in an instant— 
the reservoir had burst, changing the 
shallow creek into a raging cataract, 
and the resistless force of the torrent 
had wrecked the central pier of the 
bridge. There it lay crumbled before 
me, while the black waters seethed and 
boiled around the fallen buttress. The 
main part of the central span was gone, 
and there was left only a remnant of the 
foot-path supported on two iron girders 
that had stretched from pier to pier at 
one side. It was about thirty feet long 
and not more than three feet in width, 
with here and there a displaced plank. 
Below it was certain death, beyond it 
might be safety. 

There was no conscious deliberation. 
I did not pause to weigh my chances as 
between the dangers in front and the 
danger behind ; I did not even slacken 
my speed or attempt to use the brake ; 
I simply turned my wheel upon that 
narrow strip, and thanks to one long 
flare of lightning, dashed across as 
steadily as if I were riding on a country 
path. As I started I heard the horse 
snort and plunge as they dragged him 
up on his haunches, while one of the 
men called out: “The bridge is down ! 
He'll be killed !” 

Then the other man shouted after me, 
“Stop the express !” 

Those last words struck me like a 
bullet, and had I not been nearly across 
I am sure I should have fallen. Up to 
that moment I had been calmly indiffer- 
ent to my own fate, but now I remem- 
bered with a thrill of horror, that the 
express running out of B City was 
due about this time and was doomed to 
frightful destruction, unless I could 
save it. Like a rush of warm blood 
through the limbs of a frozen man came 
the thought that I might do some good 
after all, and atone for my crime by at 
least one worthy deed. 

How I rode after that! If fear had 
given me strength and nerve, then the 
desire to rescue gave me wings. 

A moment more and I reached the 
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end of the bridge. Again the wall of 
masonry that supported the railroad 
rose beside me. Again the storm beat 
into my face and a road swimming with 
mud lay before me, sloping upward. 
To mount that little hill was the hardest 
bit of riding Iever did in my life. I 
thought I should never get there, and 
even as I reached the topI heard the 
shrill whistle of the express at the dis- 
tant grade crossing. I knew that in 
three minutes it would be on me. In 
three minutes and ten seconds a hun- 
dred people would be dashed to their 
deaths unless I could do something. 
Those are the times when a man’s 
thoughts go fast. But fast or slow, my 
thinking would have availed little but 
for a box of fusees I had made it a prac- 
tice to carry for night riding. With 
one of these and the shelter of my cap 
I managed to light the lamp of my 
bicycle, turning up the wicks so as to 
give the brightest possible flame. Then 
carrying this I ran forward along the 
slippery tracks, wondering if the engi- 
neer would see my signal in time and 
heed it. 

I suppose I ran thus for two minutes, 
certainly not longer, and in that time I 
saw exactly what must happen. One of 
the men in the wagon would make his 
way across the foot-path over which I 
had ridden, would hurry on to the point 
where I had left my wheel, would see 
the light of my lantern as I hurried 
down the track, and after I had stopped 
the express—if I did stop it—would ar- 
rest me for entering the house at night 
as a common thief. And I decided that 
I would make no further effort to es- 
cape ; indeed I could not have done so 
had I willed, for my strength was fairly 
gone. Even asI ran, my legs bent un- 
der me and I stumbled weakly. A few 
feet farther on I fell, and the lantern 
went out. At the same moment I 
thought I heard my pursuers shouting 
from the bridge. 

Then the devil put temptation in my 
mind, whispering to me that I might 
escape by leaving my lantern unlit and 
taking to the fields through the dark- 
ness. What mattered the train? My 
life and safety ought to be considered 
first. I had done my duty in trying to 
save the express, and now that Fate had 
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stepped in and extinguished the light, 
what more could Ido? Only for an in- 
stant did I listen to this evil voice, and 
then all the good there was in me as- 
serted itself fiercely and I lighted the 
lantern again. Even asI did so, I saw 
the head-light of the locomotive bearing 
down upon me. Lifting my lamp I 
waved it back and forth and cried out 
with all my strength. Ah, the awful 
suspense of those few seconds! The 
train came thundering on, and it was in 
my mind to stand my ground, if it did 
not stop, and let it make an end of my 
troubles. Everything about me became 
unreal—the fierce storm, the shouts of 
my pursuers, the glare and roar of the 
express. I recall vaguely the short, 


rapid whistling of the locomotive, the 
screaming of the air-brakes, and noth- 
ing more. 


When I came to myself I was lying in 
a clean, comfortable bed with kind- 
faced people standing near me. Fora 
few minutes I groped in memory, and 
then it all came back to me. I tried to 
ask one of the people if this were a pri- 
son, but they would not let me talk ; 
they only smiled at me, and brought 
tempting food and told me not to wor- 
ry. It was the same way for several 
days ; doctors came to see me, nurses 
never left me, but I could not find out 
rightly from anyone where I was or 
what had taken place. 

At last I heard one of the doctors 
say: “Yes, to-night; he’s strong 
enough ;” and then I knew something 
was about to happen. That night I was 
wrapped up carefully, and driven in a 
carriage through the streets of B—— 
City. We stopped at the City Hall, 
where a great crowd was gathered with 
music and a blaze of lights. They led 
me to a seat on the platform, and every- 
body cheered as we went forward. I 
saw the Mayor of the city standing there 
and wondered if sentence were about to 
be passed upon me. My mind was still 
confused. 

As soon as I was seated and quiet 
came, the Mayor rose and began to 
speak. I saw that he was talking about 
me, but did not understand at first what 
he was saying. Suddenly it came to 
me that he was speaking words of 
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As | listened, it all became clear to me. 


praise, calling me a hero, thanking me 
in the name of the city for lives I had 
saved. As I listened it all became clear 
to me, how the men in the wagon had 
not been pursuing me at all, and had 
not come from the rich man’s house, 
but were laborers living near the reser- 
voir, who, when the dam had burst, had 
started for the city, driving at full speed, 
shouting, discharging revolvers to alarm 
the people by the way, making every 
effort to reach the bridge in time to 
save the express. The Mayor told how 
these workmen had seen me force my 
wheel over roads that were almost im- 
passable and then, at the risk of my life, 
ride across the yawning chasm, to bring 
warning to the train. It was all per- 
fectly clear to them how I, roused in my 


little room by the bursting of the reser- 
voir, had realized the dangers of the 
bridge and the express, and, with a 
bravery rarely equalled, had dashed to 
the rescue. I almost choked as I sat 
there and heard these words. 

In such a strain the Mayor went on 
for a long time, the people cheering 
and applauding every few minutes. 
And when it was over I thought they 
would all go mad, the most prominent 
citizens in the place crowding up to 
shake my hand and to offer congratula- 
tions. Among others who came was 
the rich man I had tried to rob. He 
was especially kind, and said he hoped 
to see me soon. His eyes were sincere, 
and I saw that he did not know. I 
wondered who had found the chisel. 
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Last of all a committee of lawyers pre- 
sented me with a purse of a thousand 
dollars, which they said was a slight 
tribute from my friends for the splen- 
did act of bravery I had performed. 

That was too much. No one in that 
great hall understood why my face went 
white and my body grew cold and rigid. 
Some said it was my weakness after the 
long fever ; some said it was the excess 
of joy. Little did they doubt, as they 
saw me lying there helpless and dumb, 
that the spirit within me was fighting 
to make my tongue cry out, “ But ['m 
not a hero, not a brave man; I am a 
thief ! ” 

Again unconsciousness came to my 
relief, and illness and delirium followed. 
When I recovered, a state of calm and 
resignation had succeeded the unrest. 
I prayed God to help me find the right 
path, and He did so. I saw that con- 
fession of a crime not committed would 
avail nothing, but only spoil my life, 
and prevent my doing such good as it 
was in me to do. I decided that it was 
right for me to live out my years, 
guarding my secret alone, letting my 
conscience be the judge whether in the 
after-time I made amends. 
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This was the turning-point of my 
fortunes. As I had been neglected be- 
fore, so now I was sought out. Impor- 
tant cases were thrust upon me, and in a 
few years I had built up one of the most 
lucrative practices in the State. Politi- 
cal honors followed, with a large income 
which I have used in great part for the 
good of others. I can honestly say that 
I have never turned away the humblest 
criminal, the most unworthy wretch who 
has asked my services. And from such 
people I have never accepted one dollar 
in payment. I think my influence has 
been for good upon those among whom 
I have lived, and I am not sorry to 
have concealed the truth thus far. But 
it must be told at last. 

The words of this writing will be read 
when I am gone, when they can do no 
harm and may do good. They may 
make others more charitable to wrong- 
doers by showing how frail is the parti- 
tion that separates the good men from 
the bad, and how often the destiny of a 
life may flutter in the balance, ready to 
fall with the slightest impulse either on 
the side of uprightness and fine achieve- 
ment, or on that of crime, disgrace, and 
ruin. 


WOMAN’S CYCLE 


By Mary L. Bisland 


F in an assemblage of 
women to-day we 
should be asked to 
name the most prec- 
ious acquisition by the 
sex in this century, 
the majority of shrilly- 

sweet voices would be lifted up— not 

in favor of the approaching privileges 
of the ballot, O earnest lady suffragist ; 
nor yet, Minerva, in advocacy of the 
advantages of higher education. Those 
are great and glorious blessings, but 
there is something women of every class 
have learned to prize as a shorter road 
to freedom than wide, welcoming college 
doors, or open gateways to the polls. 

In possession of her bicycle, the daugh- 

ter of the nineteenth century feels that 

the declaration of her independence has 





been proclaimed, and, in the fulness of 
time, all things will be added to com- 
plete her happiness and prosperity. 

The fact is patent, that in three years’ 
time the bicycle has created, not only 
a revolution, but a revelation in the 
thoughts and actions of our worthy 
female citizen. It is the actual medium 
through which the “new” woman has 
evolved herself: the truly new woman, 
who builds her intellectual, after her 
muscular strength has been developed, 
who builds her muscular strength on 
outdoor exercise, and who has accepted 
the new means of exercise without any 
of those doubts as to its efficacy and 
purity that naturally assailed the femi- 
nine mind in the other paths of advance- 
ment. 

Her first delight in the wheel was 
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naturally felt in an exquisite freedom 
of limb and vigorous bodily motions. 
Hampered through all generations, 
verily since Eve first essayed dressmak- 
ing in the Garden of Eden, by clothes 
that sadly restricted anything like lib- 
erty of action, the locomotion of women 
has been always passive and depend- 
eut. They have moved slowly and tim- 
idly, like prisoners, lightly but secure- 
ly shackled. Conventionality even set 
them insecurely on their horses, cruelly 
restricted thdir outdoor sports, and left 
them, in the name of grace and simple 
comfort, but one thing to do: “ Walk 
with modest step and even pace.” Now, 
if a pitying Providence should suddenly 
fit light, strong wings to the back of a 
toiling tortoise, that patient cumberer 
of the ground could hardly feel a more 
astonishing sense of exhilaration and 
gratitude than a woman experiences 
when first she becomes a mistress of 
her wheel. 

The world is a new and another 
sphere under the bicyclist’s observation. 
Here is a process of locomotion that is 
absolutely at her command, a little light 
machine of steel and rubber that she 
can lift in her arms, that has greater 
staying powers than a horse, that is all 
her own, and at her will must halt or 
advance, speed like the wind or jog on 
_ at an even pace. The magic carpet pos- 
sessed no higher virtues. Once in the 
saddle, the rider is on absolute equal- 
ity with any man, needs no assistance in 
or out of her seat, and, while she rides 
at as rapid a gait as her masculine com- 
panion, loses not one of her feminine 
prerogatives. The road is as open to 
her as to him, and she is dependent on 
no strength or encouragement but her 
own. For the first time in the memory 
of her sex she is an absolutely free agent, 
and yet a woman still. She has lost 
nothing in grace, in womanliness, in 
her claims on courtesy, admiration, 
chivalry, and her thousand and one in- 
alienable rights. This fact alone is a 
sufficiently strong recommendation of 
the bicycle to every girl who loves pleas- 
ure. 

But there are greater gains added at 
each revolution of the pneumatic tires, 
by which the coming woman is going 
to profit in all avenues of advancement. 
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Primarily, in reckoning up the plain, 
practical advantages of the wheel among 
women, its physical profits exceed all 
others. What is true of nations is true 
of sexes—that without physical strength 
no victories can be won. For a time— 
and a most anxious period it was—the 
growth of intellectual efforts, and the 
ambitions and professions adopted by 
women, threatened to allow their minds 
to outrun the growth of their bodies. 
The opening of new and almost purely 
sedentary employments for women, and 
the increase in educational exactions, 
threatened dire results for the physical 
condition of our girls and matrons. 
Where their grandmothers, with broom 
and duster and stirring kitchen spoons, 
used to work up a capable amount of 
muscle, scientific methods have mini- 
mized household duties to the merest 
formalities, and even the gymnasium 
failed to counteract the steadily increas- 
ing epidemic of nerves. At colleges and 
in towns the gymnasium offered only in- 
door exercise, not only failing to inter- 
est the average woman, but savoring too 
much of labor, obligatory and costly. 
A cruel, sedentary existence was prom- 
ising to cast a melancholy pall over 
both the working girl and her sister of - 
leisure. 

Right at this crisis, when everyone 
was prognosticating the evils of extend- 
ing the liberties of modern civilization 
to women, two wheels, a saddle, and a 
pair of pedals bowled in to the rescue. 
And how opportunely the bicycle came ! 
If the bicycle is to be valued for nothing 
else, let us remember that it has been 
the means of carrying women into the 
open air ; and that to speed it, meant ac- 
tive use of long torpid feminine mus- 
cles. There is really no estimating its 
economic advantages on this score alone. 

The bicycle is, and promises more 
than ever to be, the very mainstay of 
health and pleasure to that great fac- 
tor in modern life, the bread-winning 
woman. Leaving her desk, her sewing- 
table, her counter, or school-room, this 
worker knows, with unerring instinct, 
where she will soonest find the quickest 
reaction from her mental and bodily fa- 
tigue. Her bicycle is her first thought, 
her sweetest refuge. Once in her sad- 
dle, the world of petty cares runs behind 
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her like the road she travels. It is no 
use on your wheel to ponder over vexing 
questions and the irritating worries of 
the day. While you roll rapidly along, 
a brand new set of nerves and interests 
is quickened. You must keep your eye 
on the path and take heed of your sur- 
roundings. At every turn of the rubber 
tires fresh fields and pastures new are 
revealed, fresh oxygen whips up the 
blood, and from crown to toe the sinews 
spring back and forth in obedience to 
new motions. One’s voluntary inclina- 
tion is for speed, and speed means accel- 
erated circulation and a sense of mental 
buoyancy that purifies the brain of its 
ill humors. One may ride five miles or 
fifteen, but at the end of one’s jaunt the 
discontent with which drudgery clouds 
the impressionable mind is superseded 
by a wholesome calm of philosophy and 
cheerful resolution. The world of tasks 
is more pleasant to endure, and fuller of 
compensations. Given a holiday, the 
average working girl prefers to spend 
it on her machine, in the sunshine and 
open air, and thus the city toiler is 
brought into close communion with the 
country. The bread-winner with a va- 
cation who goes abroad can study her 
Europe bit by bit from the white high- 
roads where she cycles, and extends her 
travels at small expense. 

Truly there seems no higher mission 
for the bicycle to accomplish than this, 
and yet it is not only the medium of trav- 
el and pleasure to the working woman. 
One enthusiastic woman, who climbed 
out of an invalid’s bed to try a bicycle 
as a desperate resort, has gallantly 
taught her three tiny daughters to 
ride, in pursuit of her well-demonstrated 
theory that half the illnesses of women 
in this generation are the direct lack of 
out-door exercise. She would empty 
half the infirmaries of their weekling 
feminine inhabitants and cure them in 
a few spinsabout the park. Her theory 
in action would put every new woman 
on a bicycle, as soon as she could toddle 
from her cradle, for, by raising stout, 
handsome specimens of womanhood, the 
wheel is bound to play an important part 
in the building of the next generation. 
It will cut down their chances of ner- 
vousness and dyspepsia by half, double 
their lung power, treble their muscular 
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force, and help them to the acquirement 
of the natural bodily grace, that are the 
prime requisites in the make-up of our 
ideal female of the future. 

’ It has been computed by learned 
statisticians that when we turn the nine- 
teenth-century mile-post to begin a new 
era, at least one-third of the female 
population of our States will own and 
ride their own bicycles. This is calcu- 
lated on the basis of the manufacturers’ 
present sales, where the demand for 
women’s wheels over those for men is 
almost two to one, and where the manu- 
facturer receives nearly every day ad- 
vice, commands, and sensible sugges- 
tions from women as to the improvement 
of their machines. This shows how the 
woman’s interest is waxing instead of 
waning, and, taking the statisticians’ as- 
sertion for an excuse, it is hardly an 
exaggerated fancy that paints the wom- 
en of two thousand and fifty, every one 
taking her bicycle as much a matter of 
course and necessity as food and cloth- 
ing. Why should she not, when al- 
ready the bicycle has established a won- 
derful democracy among women, who 
ride it winter and summer, rain and 
shine, for ills and for pleasure? The 
damsel who ~is the heiress to mill- 
ions will stop at any time in the road- 
way to exchange points and bicycle 
gossip with the maiden who sells hair- 
pins over the counter, and the white- 
haired venerable, with a score of grand- 
children to her credit, never ceases to 
smile as she spins along the turn-pike as 
briskly asa girl. The limp, consump- 
tive-looking individual is as thoroughly 
recognized in her efforts as the matron 
who tips the scale at a hundred and 
ninety, and this is as wholesome a sign 
among women as the health and pleas- 
ure accruing from the sport. 

Were the gift given us to look a bit 
into the future, what should we probably 
find the middle - of - the - twentieth - cen- 
tury girl wearing on her wheel—bloom- 
ers, very short tunics, or trouserettes 
and similar abominations in the sight 
of grace and sweet femininity? Not if 
she is the direct descendant of her nine- 
teenth-century grandmother, who here 
in these United States, spite of talk to 
the contrary, and of the efforts of fash- 
ion, still sticks to her traditions and 
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her skirts. Long may they wave, the 
petticoats in modest ankle-length folds 
of brown cloth or gray, since those are 
the best colors for cycling! In time 
may petticoats triumph over the women 
who fail to recognize that bloomers are 
too great a sacrifice for our sex ever to 
make, and that in skirts only can they 
maintain at once in the eyes of men 
their womanliness and their independ- 
ence. 

Beyond all doubt the twentieth-cen- 
tury girl will recognize this just as 
she will realize that to ride at once 
healthfully and well no woman should 
ever push her speed to the limit of her 
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strength. There it becomes an engine 
of destruction. Only the exceptional 
woman can stand a trial of strength, or 
educate her body beyond a point of 
well-proportioned vigor. It is the ex- 
tra heart-beats that hurt, and the over- 
tense muscles that destroy poise and 
rounded proportion and stunt the 
proper growth that easy motion gives. 
The woman’s bicycle is built for easy 
trips at moderate speed, and unless so 
treated it will not prove to be what it 
now promises to become—the Pegasus 
on which the sex will one day ride into 
the fulfilment of all its dreams of uni- 
versal health and beauty. 


A-WHEEL 


By Flora Lincoln Comstock 


TAYLor’s Run, 
July 9, 1895. 
My Dear Constance : 

Have you ever heard af Taylor’s Run? 
Because if you have not, your education 
has been sadly neglected. It is a most 
primitive, delightfully ugly little town 
of about twenty-five houses and a gath- 
ering place for all the men, which they 
call the hotel. But all this time you 
are possibly wondering what brings me 
here. Well, my dear, thereby hangs a 
tale ; it’s an old story—a naughty girl, 
a stern father, and a bicycle. 

You know when I left school, last 
month, I was simply bicycle-mad—had 
the fever in the very worst way. All 
the girls were riding, and father said I 
should not ; so I pined and sulked and 
wept, all to no avail, and then made up 
my mind to do it anyway. 

I was always a harum-scarum sort of 
a girl, you know, so I took my god- 
mother’s beautiful present, the diamond 
pin you so much admire, and started 
one day to find the friendly three gilt 
balls of “mine uncle.” Iam very sure 
the man with a long nose who presided 
there got the best of me, as I was too 
unaccustomed to that sort of thing to 
know what to do. Anyway, I found 
myself in possession of what seemed to 
me a huge sum of money. 

I cobbled together a suit, then hied 


myself to the bicycle school, and was 
soon the happy owner of a beautiful 
wheel, which I learned to ride before 
many days, with only a few bruises. 
Then I was in clover. 

Mother never keeps a very close 
watch over my movements in summer, 
so I was able to devote lots of time to 
riding, even going out on one or two 
runs. Naturally, I knew that I must be 
found out some time, and I did want to 
have one real spin out into the country 
beforehand ; a sort of a century run all 
by myself in search of adventures— 
Dofia Quixote on wheels. 

I dreamed and thought of it until I 
quietly made up my mind to put it 
through. Father would be furious, but 
I should have my one good bit of fun 
anyway, and after that—the deluge. So 
I went out shopping, because — now 
don’t be shocked, my dear—I had made 
up my mind to go as a boy. A girl 
rolling around the country on a wheel 
all by herself would excite too much 
comment; so I went to one of the big 
stores and bought things for my broth- 
er, and soon I was all fitted out—knick- 
erbockers, golf stockings, sweater, cap, 
gloves, bicycle shoes, and all. I had to 
stuff the ends of the shoes with paper, 
but that made no difference, of course. 
My length of limb and general slender- 
ness stood me in good stead this time, 
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and I really looked just like a boy, ata 
casual glance. As for my hair—ah me! 
you remember how that was sacrificed 
in my last illness, from which I am just 
now fully recovered. You should see 
it; it has just reached the stage when 
it is only a curly mop, @ /a football. 

I asked mother if I might pay Mary 
Singleton a short visit at her country 
home, and my joy was great when she 
consented. So imagine me one morn- 
ing, at an unearthly hour, writing a 
note to mother saying I had run off to 
catch an earlier train, and then—then I 
proceeded to don my boy’s clothing, 
rolled up a few necessaries and left the 
note at mother’s plate, as I stole away 
before anyone was up. I walked to the 
bicycle school and, though no one was 
about, I had the key which let me into 
the place where they were, so in a short 
while I had my bundle strapped on and 
was pedalling out of town at a fine 
rate. 

And now Iam free! Very like the 
Ethel you may remember, who was just 
as crazy to do exactly what the boys 
did, at ten years old, as she is now at 
eighteen. I have always wished that I 
were a boy, and now Iam one for the 
nonce, ahyway. 

In case I should get hurt, I carried 
this little blank book, on the cover of 
which I have written—‘“ To be given to 
Constance Careway, at 1196 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn”—and if any- 
thing happens to me, you will get it. I 
mean to write my adventures every 
night, so that you may know all about 
them, some day. 

To resume—I rolled along exultantly, 
enjoying everything but the cows. I 
looked askance at them as I put on 
speed to get by. Finally, about noon, 
I reached a little hotel, with an appetite 
for anything. It tickled me immensely 
to be addressed as “Mister” by the 
men who sat around, and I nearly dis- 
graced myself at the dinner-table. You 
should have seen it, Constance; four 
different kinds of preserves, chicken, 
ham and eggs, and vegetables, all put on 
“most promiscuous.” And when my 
opposite neighbor—the driver of a beer- 
wagon—arose from his seat and made a 
dive with his fork toward the other end 
of the table, settling back again with 
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the slice of bread which he had thus im- 
paled, I nearly laughed in his face, it 
was so funny. I managed to be “ready 
for pie” when the girl at my elbow 
asked that question, and dumped a tri- 
angle of it on my plate, which had just 
done service for dinner. Truly there 
are ways and ways of doing the same 
thing—eating, for instance. 

I had not gone very far, in the after- 
noon, before I began to feel most un- 
conscionably sleepy, so spread myself 
out under a big tree, in a delightful 
freedom from skirts, to rest awhile—and 
unintentionally fell asleep. 

I was aroused by a hand on my shoul- 
der, and a voice which penetrated my 
drowsy senses as it said, “ Wake up 
here, young fellow. I wouldn’t sleep 
on the highway unless I wanted my 
wheel stolen by the first thief who came 
along.” 

I jumped to my feet and saw three 
young men, with their bicycles, stand- 
ing nearme. One of them, a tall blonde 
with handsome gray eyes, was evidently 
the one who shook me awake, as he 
stood by my side while they explained 
that they came up just in time to pre- 
vent a tramp from going off with my 
wheel. I thanked them, and was soon 
wheeling along behind the other two, 
beside my blond friend, whom the 
others called Darrington. I started 
when I heard the name, and stole a 
side glance at him. Yes—no wonder 
his face had an oddly familiar look. 
I had seen those clear-cut features 
before, when I went to lunch one day 
with Margaret Darrington. It was 
her brother Vernon, whom I had then 
seen for the first time. This was the 
second, and I flushed uncomfortably as 
I hoped he would not recognize me, 
seeing that it happened over a year 
ago. But I could not help wishing I 
had not such unmistakable eyes. You 
know the girls used to call them green, 
at times, and my hair, while short, still 
had that reddish tinge which might be 
remembered. 

When they asked me to join them I 
thought it would be fun, but that was 
before Irecognized my neighbors. I 
looked hard at the others. No—TI had 
certainly never seen them before. 

While I was meditating over this and 
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using all my strength to keep up, as 
they set a faster pace than I was ac- 
customed to, Mr. Darrington suddenly 
said, “ Why do you ride a ladies’ wheel ? 
By the way, young fellow, what name 
are we to call you by?” 

I was so taken aback by that double- 
barrelled sort of question, that I grew 
scarlet as I stammered that mine was 
broken and this was my sister's, and— 
becoming more self-possessed—my name 
was James Jackson. It did not seem 
possible that anyone could recognize 
Ethel Andrews under that homely title. 
He gave me a very penetrating look out 
of those keen gray eyes, and made some 
commonplace remark about the roads, 
as we drifted into a desultory chat 
which was kept up intermittently until, 
with aching muscles on my part, we 
landed at this place. 

I was glad to find my room and lie 
down for a half-hour, when the sound 
of a riotous bell warned me that supper 
must be ready, and I was soon making 
great inroads into the fried chicken and 
watiles. Soon after, I was seated on the 
porch outside with the rest of the men. 
Note that, my dear, “the rest of the 
men.” 

I read an old paper to conceal the 
fact that I did not join in their cigars 
and conversation, but soon grew uncom- 
fortable as it progressed in a fashion 
which was far from refined. Finally, 
when one man who had been imbibing 
rather freely added his voice to the rest, 
I came away upstairs to my room, where 
Ihave been ever since writing all this 
to you. Iam afraid Vernon Darring- 
ton has his suspicions, for he sat near 
me on the porch steps in utter silence. 
Most significant of all, however, was the 
fact that he moved when the smoke 
from his pipe blew in my face. Well, I 
mean to get up very early and slip away 
first. I don’t wish to be recognized, or 
my fun is all over. Good-night. 


At Home, July 10th. 

Well, Connie dear, I am coming to the 
end of my adventures sooner than I an- 
ticipated, but “the best laid plans of 
mice and men ”—you know the rest. I 
was awakened froma heavy sleep by the 
most alarming sounds, cries of “ fire,” 
banging of doors, and the frantic ring- 
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ing of what sounded like a church bell. 
Much alarmed I hastened to get into my 
unaccustomed clothing, blessing my 
lucky stars that there were not so many 
hooks and eyes to fasten as usual. Once 
downstairs, I saw that everyone was 
rushing to a house not far away, which 
was bursting into flames. There was no 
fire department, of course, but quite 
near the scene of the fire rippled along 
a small stream, and the men formed a 
line from this to the house to facilitate 
the passage of the buckets of water. 
Somebody clutched hold of me as soon 
as I arrived and hustled me into line 
with a hasty “All hands must help, 
young man,” and I was soon passing up 
the very heaviest buckets of water. 
Dear me! I never before realized just 
how heavy a bucket of water could be. 

My arms had almost given out and my 
strength as well, when a quiet, stern 
voice back of me said, “ This is no place 
for you ; I would advise your going to 
bed ;” and Vernon Darrington swung 
himself into the line in my stead before 
I realized what had happened. Much 
relieved, I started for the hotel, rubbing 
my aching arms. On the threshold I 
found a man being carried in who was 
badly burned, and a woman wailing 
over him ‘“ Will no one go for the doc- 
tor?” 

Forgetting all my aching bones I 
hastily sprang forward, saying, “I will 
if you can tell me just where to find 
him.” 

“Two miles up the road, young man, 
along white fence with a big gate anda 
doctor’s sign on it.” 

I rushed for my bicycle and was soon 
flying along the road, seeing all the 
time that terribly burned man and hear- 
ing his groans. The ground flew from 
under my wheel, and before I realized 
that I could be so near I saw the white 
fence, then the gate with a black sign 
on the post. Down the driveway I 
rolled, and banged away at his door. 
Soon a head popped out of an upper 
window with a sleepy growl of “ What’s 
wanted ?” 

“ The doctor—quick ; there’s a fire in 
the town and a man badly hurt.” 

“ All right, ll go at once. How did 
you come?” 

“On my wheel.” 
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With what sounded like mild swear- 
ing, the head was withdrawn and I 
started back again. Now that my er- 
rand was fairly accomplished, my ex- 
citement cooled down and the high 
tension of my nerves began to relax, 
leaving me very shaky and nervous. If 
I hadn’t been a boy just then, I should 
have said I felt like crying ; but unwill- 
ing to give way to such feminine fool- 
ishness, I was pushing along as fast as 
I could, when, whish! I had struck 
something sharp enough to puncture a 
tire, and now I was in a plight. I knew 
nothing about mending it, even if I had 
been lucky enough to have the proper 
equipment with me. This time I could 
have cried in earnest; but saying to 
myself “ Brace up, Ethel; be a man,” I 
commenced to trudge along, leading 
my useless machine, and, now that I 
had time to think of such a thing, see- 
ing a man in every shadow, of course. 

I was just thinking what a nice thing 
it must be to know how to whistle, 
when around the bend of the road came 
a man, in truth, stopping short as he 
reached my side ; and I heard Vernon 


Darrington saying, in a voice full of 
concern : 
“ At last I have found you. 


Did you 
get the doctor? What is the matter?” 
all in one breath. 

I told him the doctor was on his way, 
and just then the rattle of wheels warned 
us in time to get out of the road, as a 
horse and buggy rushed by at full speed. 
As we scrambled back again, he exam- 
ined my wheel and, with a smile, said: 
“Well, that’s no use for to-night, any- 
way. Suppose you ride mine back and 
let me bring yours in.” 

But I hastily declined, as I said: “It 
isn’t very far and I would rather walk, 
thank you.” 

So, leading his, he kept by my side 
as he commenced to tell me that the fire 
had too much headway to be checked, 
and the house had gone, but that one 
poor man was the only person injured. 
Just then I stumbled against a stone 
and would have fallen, had he not 
thrown his arm across my shoulders, 
and steadied me for a moment, saying, 
with an odd thrill in his voice, “ Poor 
little soul, you are tired to death.” 

We trudged along in silence for 
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a while. The full moon was shining in 
our faces and making things very bright, 
as I tried to pick my way carefully, lest 
I should show my extreme weariness by 
stumbling again. Thoughts of home 
and my nice, comfortable bed flitted 
across my mind most inopportunely, 
coupled with the remembrance of the 
penalty I should have to pay for this 
escapade ; and I hardly dared conject- 
ure as to my neighbor's musings, until 
he suddenly broke the silence—as I 
sighed and drew a breath that was al- 
most a sob—by saying, “Look here, 
don’t you think you had better take my 
arm?” 

I forced a laugh that would have a 
little shake in it, and declined. 

‘Of course I am tired, because I am 
unaccustomed to quite so much riding 
in one day, but not tired enough for 
that, thank you.” 

However, it was of nouse. He grasped 
my hand, as it hung by my side, and 
drew it through his arm, keeping fast 
hold of it, as he said—again with that 
odd tone to his voice : 

“You have no end of pluck, little girl, 
but you must take my arm and let me 
help you along.” 

Of course I was found out. I knew 
it all along. But how wise was he? 

With all the dignity I could scare up 
at such short notice, I replied, in my 
best society manner, “Very well, Mr. 
Darrington, I will gladly do so; you 
need not fear my running away,” and I 
extricated my hand from his close clasp. 

Then, with a natural desire to know 
the worst, I plunged into questions: 
“ How did you know I was not a boy? 
Do I look so much like a girl? How 
about your friends; do they know it 
also ?” 

With a hearty laugh, he said, “So 
you give it up, do you? No,I think I 
am the only one who has recognized the 
state of affairs, so far. You look your 
character very well—all but those little 
white hands—and until I noticed the 
woman’s wheel that you ride, and your 
confusion over your name, I never mis- 
trusted. Then I took a good look at 
your face and knew you, of course.” 

Bound to know the worst, I hastily 
ejaculated, “ Why ‘of course,’ when you 
never saw me before but once?” 
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“T have seen you many times, Miss 
Andrews, and”— with a slight pause— 
“yours is not a face a man finds it easy 
to forget.” 

After which pregnant speech, I was 
silent—mortified to death. To be called 
“Miss Andrews,” and to be masquerad- 
ing in public in boy’s clothes! I saw 
myself as a man at my side must see 
me; aromp, an unsexed girl perhaps, an 
extreme version of the “new woman,” 
which, I seemed to feel, was not at all 
the kind he admired. 

Reading some of my feelings in my 
face, he said, in a gentle tone: 

“Won't you consider me worthy of 
your confidence? I will do all I can for 
you,” and, as I was still silent, “ How 
was it? Did you run away for a bit of 
a lark?” 

Cheered by this way of regarding it, 
I braced up, and commenced my tale, 
forgetting how complete a stranger he 
was, as I told of my thwarted desires 
and my final resolution to have one 
good time on my bicycle, anyway. He 


was a sympathetic listener, and made it 
easy to confide in him ; but as he heard 


me to the end, he looked very grave 
and his mouth was set in a firm line un- 
der his fair mustache, when he said, “I 
suppose you have no idea of carrying 
this any further. It will give me great 
pleasure to see you home to-morrow.” 

He may not have realized how au- 
thoritative his voice sounded, but my 
spirits were rising, and it never was of 
much use to try to force me to do any- 
thing, you know of old, Connie ; so I 
laughed, asI said in an airy way, “ Oh, I 
don’t know about that. I have not been 
out half long enough ;” and there was 
a flash and a challenge in my eyes, as I 
looked squarely into his and continued, 
“T never could stand being dictated to, 
Mr. Darrington, even by those who had 
a right to do so.” 

His face grew set and stern, and I 
give you my word, Con, he pressed my 
arm so closely to his side, and looked 
so much as though he would pick me 
up and carry me off then and there, 
that I felt the spirit of war rising with- 
in me, as he said, in a voice which no 
one but a born fool would disregard : 
“No, Miss Andrews, I am sorry to seem 
disagreeable, but you will have to allow 
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me to see you safe once more under 
your father’s roof. You are an inno- 
cent little girl, and have not the least 
understanding of the dangers you face. 
I shall take you home to-morrow— 
peaceably, I hope, but surely, in any 
event.” 

I jerked my arm away, like the child 
he would prove me, and walked in sul- 
len silence, until just before we reached 
the hotel, when, in a low tone, he said, 
“Go to bed and sleep as late as you 
can. I will see to your wheel, and we 
shall have a pleasant run home, I hope.” 

As I gave him no answer, he con- 
tinued, holding me fast by the hand at 
the deserted front door : 

“Try forgive me. Perhaps it may 
help my case, if you can only guess 
why and how it is that I know your face 
by heart.” 

Which enigmatical speech was the 
last thought in my mind, as I fell quick- 
ly asleep. 


The sun was high when I awoke in 
the morning. I hastily dressed and 
with some shyness confronted Mr. Dar- 
rington, who seemed the sole occupant 
of the porch. I wickedly wondered if 
he had been sitting there all night, to 
see that I did not get away, but kept 
my reflections discreetly to myself, as 
we breakfasted together in apparent 
harmony. 

I found my bicycle all right, and we 
were soon flying along on our way back, 
confining our conversation strictly to 
commonplaces for a while. Then he 
ventured to tell me how, after meeting 
me at Margaret’s luncheon, he had tried 
in vain to cross my path again. But 
Margaret was abroad, and I was not 
“out,” so he merely caught a glimpse of 
me when he could. 

All of which was balm to my wound- 
ed feelings. 

We reached the city after dark, and 
carried out very successfully a little 
scheme of his planning. Leaving our 
wheels afew doors below the house, I 
retreated into the dusk as he rang the 
bell and asked for mother; and while 
the maid carried his message, I entered 
and escaped unseen to my room. 

When mother appeared he apologized 
for his intrusion and, telling her that 
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her daughter Ethel wished to see her 
upstairs, took his departure. 

I will discreetly draw a veil, Connie, 
over the scene that ensued. I was 
scolded properly, of course, and was 
very repentant. Father was out, luck- 
ily, so I shall not know my doom until 
to-morrow. In the meanwhile, Vernon 
Darrington has my wheel in charge. 
After all, he is nice and I like him. 


July 11th. 
Iam surrounded by my various be- 
longings, Constance, in all stages of 
packing, as I finish this tale of wheel 
and woe. I have been tried and sen- 
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tenced, but I will not harrow your feel- 
ings with the details. My beloved wheel 
is confiscated, of course, and instead of 
Narragansett with mother and Irene, I 
am banished to the farm with Grand- 
mother to repent and wonder if it paid. 

Mr. Darrington came in to-day, and I 
had five minutes with him alone. As 
I told him my fate, his eyes twinkled, 
and he announced a queer coinci- 
dence ; his respite from. his arduous 
labors at the bar is to be spent within a 
few miles of us, so I shall see him often 
if I have forgiven him. And with a 
queer sort of a thrill, as his eyes met 
mine, I told him I believed I had. 


THE EX- 


By Mary Hart Stribling 


gre't-gre't-gran’farder an’ mudder 

—Adam an’ Ebe—w’en dey wuz 
in de Gyarden ob Eden. Lis’n now an’ 
‘tend yo’ manners, an’ doan yer int’rup’ 
till I gits troo : 

De Lawd Gawd wuz walkin’ in de 
Gyarden ob Eden, one bright shiny day, 
an’ he seed nut’n’ ob de pair w’at he dun 
meck an’ put in de Gyarden fur ter ‘joy 
it. So he called out, 

“ Adam, whar yer iz?” 

Adam he hyard de Lawd’s voice, but 
he knowed w’at de Lawd wanted ’im 
fur, so he lay low an’ say nut’n’.. De 
Lawd he called Adam ag’in, 

“ Adam, 0-oh Adam, whar iz yer ?” 

Adam he wuz dat skeert—he wuz so 
—dat he legs fused ter run; an’ ’sides, 
he didn’t know which away ter go fur 
ter git away f'um de Lawd; so he 
‘tended not ter hyar de Marster er 
callin’ im. Den de Lawd he called 
louder, 

“ Adam, o-o-oh A—dam, whar iz yer 
at, Adam?” 

An’ Adam he wuz dat bad skeert— 
tink ob dat, yer honeys, it’s er fac’— 
dat he skin tu’n w’ite all ober’im. Dat’s 
how cum w’ite peoples in de worl’, chil’n 
—fur Adam wuz er black man w’en de 


[ere chil’n, lemme tel’ yer bout yo’ 


Lawd meck ’im an’ put ’im in de Gyarden 
ob Eden. Scroochin’ down er trim’lin’, 
Adam ketched de eye ob de Lawd 
a-peekin’ troo de goose-berry bushes at 
im, so he answer: 

“ Hyer I iz, Marse Lawd, er sunnin’ 
myse’f in de fence corner. I hyard yer 
er callin’, but I lowed hit wuz Ebe dat 
yer wanted. Dar she iz, Sah, ober dere 
‘hin’ dat ’simmon tree.” De Lawd he 
tuk no notice ob whar Adam wuz p’int- 
in’, ’ca’se he’d made Adam ’sponsible 
fur wat wuz done in de Gyarden. He 
look right sharp at Adam, an he say : 

« Adam, w’at fur yer bin gone an’ dun 
wat I ’spressly tole yer not fur ter do? 
Didn’t I tole yer not fur ter eat ob, or 
tech, dat tree w’at wuz stan’in’ in de 
middle ob de Gyarden?” Adam he 
stood dere ’fo’ de Lawd, er shakin’ an’ 
er shiv rin’ like er p’inter dog, an’ he say : 

“De ’oman dat yer guv me, Sah, she 
*guiled me fur ter eat ob dat tree. Yes, 
Sah ; she bit inter de apple an’ smacked 
er lips afore me, an’ she say : 

“*Tt’s powful nice an’ sweet, Adam, 
jes tas’e it.’ So, Marse Lawd, jes’ ter 
please de oman, I teched my lips ter 
it; an’ afore I knowed it, Sah, I done 
eat it.” 

“Adam,” de Lawd say, “I knows 
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yer boosted Ebe up in dat tree so ez she 
e’u'd re’ch de fruit fur yer ; an’ den wen 
she gits it, yer meck er tas’e it ter see 
ef it’s p’ison; an’ wen yer fin’ dat it’s 
good, yer teck it away fum ’er an’ yer 
eats it all up yo’se’f. Howsumever,” 


sed de Lawd, “I mus’ put some ob de 
punishment on Ebe too, fur des’beyin’ 
my word. Il hab ter tu’n yer out fum 
dis b’u’ful Gyarden,” de Marster, he 
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say, ‘‘ whar yer gits eb’ry t’ing yer wants 
*dout de axin’; an’ yer’ll den hab ter 
grubble ‘mong de briers an’ de thorns 
fur all dat yer gits, de vittles dat yer 
eats, an’ de clo’es w’at yer waar. 

“ Fur chastisement ter Ebe, P—Tu— 
Well, I'll meck ’er go ‘long wid yer. I 
knows dat she'll git punishment ’nuf 
habin’ ter lib wid yer an’ ter put up 
wid all yo’ “havior.” 


IS BICYCLING HARMFUL? 
By Arthur Bird, M.D. 


is it such an abnormal form of ex- 

ercise that, while under reasonable 
limits it is acknowledged to be health- 
giving and conducive to the well-being 
of man, yet for woman itis not to be rec- 
ommended? A calm and dispassionate 
consideration of the arguments for and 
against will, I hope, lead the vast major- 
ity of people to decide in favor of the 
sport. 

The writer does not claim that every 
woman is able to ride the bicycle with- 
out injury, any more than he would as- 
sert that every man can take up this 
form of exercise with impunity; but 
that, of either sex, the greater number 
can be and are greatly benefited by the 
proper use of the wheel rationally in- 
dulged in, just as much as by other 
forms of physical exercise reasonably 
used and directed. 

The advisability of taking up the bi- 
cycle is to be decided by the condition 
of the individual. Broadly stated, every 
person who is in good health and able 
to undergo the usual exertions of life, 
and who is free from any indication of 
disease, can ride the wheel. Anatomi- 
cally and physiologically, no such differ- 
ence exists between man and woman as 
would preclude the latter from indulg- 
ing to a proper degree in physical exer- 
cise. Iam sure that if the question of 
woman’s ability to perform the ordinary 
duties of life and the usual labor inci- 
dent to the care of her home were 
brought up for discussion, little support 
would be given to any claim that she 
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was not fitted or able to perform these 
duties in such degree as they usually 
fall to woman’s lot. 

The old idea that a woman should not 
engage in out-of-door sports has long 
since been abandoned, and their benefi- 
cent effect upon her is daily seen in our 
young women and growing girls, whose 
step, erect carriage, and glowing color 
are in themselves unmistakable evidences 
of health. 

All the arguments against woman’s 
use of the bicycle are to me fallacious. 
On that side are brought forward disad- 
vantages which in reality do not exist, 
or should not exist if the rider is proper- 
ly instructed and mounted. In my 
opinion the bicycle has been of the 
greatest value in preserving and restor- 
ing health to all people who have used 
it without going to excesses either in 
speed or distance. Everyone before 
using a bicycle or, indeed, going into 
any sport which involves continued 
muscular exertion, should seek the ad- 
vice of a physician and ascertain if there 
is any weakness which should forbid 
such exertion. 

For a woman, bicycle riding possesses 
advantages which are shared by no other 
form of exercise. Its influence upon 
both body and mind are beneficial. The 
exhilarating effect produced upon a 
rider’s mind by the swift and easy move- 
ment, the rapid presentation of chang- 
ing scenery, at once interest the brain 
and distract its attention from cares 
and worrying thoughts; and it is this 
influence which has made all riders so 
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devoted to their exercise and constant 
in its practice. Any form of training 
which is not enjoyable quickly becomes 
laborious, and is not productive of such 
good results as it would be were the 
mind interested in its pursuit, and by it 
enticed from the constant pressure of 
worries of life for the time. 

One of the most important effects of 
bicycle riding upon woman is the in- 
fluence it will exert and is exerting upon 
dress reform. It was soon found that the 
ordinary costume was not fitted for com- 
fortable riding ; close-fitting garments 
were uncomfortable, and respiration 
and movements of the limbs could not 
be made with ease and grace. Changes 
were instituted which gave ease and 
freedom, and the final result will be that 
a mode of dress will be developed which 
shall give the wearer free play in all her 
movements, expansion to the lungs, and 
unrestrained circulation to the blood. 
Untold benefit will result from this alone. 

I have said that there is no anatomi- 
cal or physiological difference between 
man and woman which should make 
wheeling healthful for one and harmful 
for the other ; but there are those who 
raise points of objection against the 
sport for either sex. There are two of 
these in particular which have weight, 
but which can be nullified by the rider 
atthe outset of his career. One of these 
is based on the formation of the saddle, 
the other on the position assumed by 
the wheelman. The old styles of the 
saddle were doubtless dangerous for 
long-continued riding, but the applica- 
tion of hygienic principles has been car- 
ried so far now in the manufacture of 
the seat that no vital objection can lie in 
this direction. So long as the points of 
contact are not materially different from 
those we are accustomed to in the usual 
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sitting posture or even in horseback 
riding, the danger of bicycling is not 
greater (viewed from this standpoint) 
than is sitting or riding. 

The posture of the rider is dependent 
upon the adjustment of the seat and 
handle-bars. Doubtless these may be 
so set as to force a position in which 
the spine is curved and the lungs com- 
pressed ; but it is as mucha matter of 
choice with the rider whether he will sit 
up straight or make himself round- 
shouldered as it is with anyone who 
walks or sits. The argument against 
bicycling on this ground is equally ap- 
plicable against standing or sitting or 
lying down. 

A number of my patients have con- 
sulted me as to the advisability of their 
using the bicycle. To only two have I 
been obliged to say that it would not 
be wise. Those whom I have advised to 
ride have been benefited very markedly, 
and some from almost a state of invalid- 
ism have been restored to comparative 
health. 

From my own experience, which I 
think cannot be different from that of 
other practitioners, I can assert that the 
influence of the bicycle has already made 
itself felt in a marked degree upon the 
general health of the community. I 
notice it in the patients, especially the 
women, who come under my care, and 
my advice to them is always in favor of 
its use except where there is some spe- 
cial pathological obstacle. 

My concluding recommendation to 
readers is: Be sure to consult a physi- 
cian who knows how to ride a wheel 
himself. With this reservation only, it 
is safe to say to all men—and women— 
ride the wheel rationally, and a bright 
eye, a clear mind, and a long life will 
be yours. 
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T was late in the autumn 

of 1890, one of those de- 

ceptive seasons, the sun- 

ny days of which invite 

light travelling garb for 

the frosty nights to pun- 
ish. I was visiting a friend of mine, 
a young officer then on duty at Fort 
B , and incidentally enjoying daily 
runs upon my wheel across the broad 
plains with which we were surrounded. 
Bicycles were new in this part of the 
West, my own, in fact, being, I think, 
the first one introduced at that station. 
Naturally enough I attracted consider- 
able attention and no little good-natured 
guying—enough of the latter to deter- 
mine me on making the object of these 
witticisms respected by the people who 
professed to despise it. 

The opportunity came sooner than I 
expected. One afternoon I came upon 
as woe-begone a group as can well be 
imagined, in the midst of which were 
several of my chief ridiculers. There 
was to be a social gathering of some 
sort in a neighboring town, fifteen miles 
distant, which several of these soldiers 
had arranged to attend. For some un- 
accountable reason at the last minute 
the officer in charge had not.only curtly 
refused them leave of absence, but he 
would not even ailow one of their num- 
ber to present the excuses of the party 
to their expectant hosts, or to cer- 
tain young ladies who were equally ex- 
pectant. Here was my chance, and 
without hesitation I volunteered my 
services as messenger. My offer was 
readily accepted and with such enthu- 
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siasm that my future popularity in the 
garrison seemed assured. The soldiers 
crowded about while I cleaned and oiled 
my wheel, and expressed so much en- 
thusiasm, that more than one of the 
officers kept an eye upon us as if they 
expected to see me tumble the whole 
company into the saddle and dash with 
them across the prairie in defiance of 
military ordnance. In fact, I actually 
believed it was a relief to them when 
they saw me mount and start off alone, 
they had been so certain we were up to 
something. 

“Be sure and make the river before 
dark,” shouted one of my fellow-con- 
spirators just asI started. ‘And look 
out when you come to Rattlesnake Hol- 
low just beyond the forks, or you may 

et a——” What his warning was I 
did not wait to hear. Testing my credu- 
lity even yet, were they? Well, never 
mind. Before this time to-morrow I 
would gain their lasting gratitude, and 
my wheel universal approval. 

It would have been difficult to find a 
pleasanter route. The road was hard, 
smooth, and level as a floor. Along 
one side of me stretched the unbroken 
prairie as far back as the eye could 
reach, its dry brown grass being now 
succeeded by a profuse display of au-. 
tumn bloom. On the other hand, almost 
parallel with my own course, came occa- 
sional glimpses of the river through the 
opening in its bluffs that admitted the 
turbid streams of the table-lands dur- 
ing the rainy season. The river itself, 
respectable in size and force some fifty 
miles further down, was neither wide 
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nor deep at this point—a mere creek, 
in fact—yet brilliant enough in the sun- 
light to add materially to the surround- 
ing landscape. 

A few miles on my course I turned 
down one of these openings in the bluff 
and, fording the stream (there was no 
bridge at that point) with less difficulty 
than I had expected, found myself 
speeding along a track as hard and 
smooth as marble. The sun was now 
getting low, and the air just right for 
easy riding. For the first of my trip it 
had been too hot. Thus far I had been 
true to my trust, but gradually my love 
for collecting botanical specimens over- 
came my sense of duty, and I rode along 
as in a dream, not infrequently dis- 
mounting to make a levy on the wayside 
flowers. 

Suddenly it came upon me that the 
sun had set and it was nearly dark. 
Where was I? Certainly upon the right 
road, but with perhaps six miles still 
before me. No more flower picking to- 
night. If the road was as good ahead 
as I had found it thus far I should have 
no trouble in being on time, otherwise 
I might receive my thanks for the trip 
with a little flavor of censure. If it 
should be rough ahead, the moon would 
come to my aid in time, but that would 
be rather late in the evening. 

It presently occurred to me, while 
momentarily expecting my first glimpse 
of the village lights, that I was told the 
road forked two miles beyond the river. 
I must have passed this point in my 
botanical reverie. The question was, 
had I taken the right fork? There 
seemed no way of answering it but to 
ride on until certain that no village lay 
within the prescribed distance on my 
present route, and then retrace the en- 
tire distance. Suddenly I thought of 
Rattlesnake Hollow and felt relieved. 
That attempt to guy me should be 
turned to my advantage. It was certain 
I had come far enough beyond the river 
to reach this place. It was equally cer- 
tain that I had not reached it; hence, I 
must be on the wrong road. Unpleas- 
ant as the truth was to accept, I could 
better afford to accept it then than later ; 
so turning about with the best heart I 


- could, I wheeled rapidly back in search 


of that other road. 


It was now quite dark, and clouds ob- 
scured the moon, which had risen, so I 
could barely see to keep the track. 
Nothing but hard riding would take me 
through on time now, and I bent every 
energy to the task before me. At least, 
while retracing my course, I was con- 
fident of good roads. But after having 
reached the fork and turned the right 
way, the track was wholly new to me. 
Still I hardly slackened, preferring the 
chances of a header unobserved to the 
certainty of renewed ridicule and cen- 
sure in camp. Fortunately the way 
continued smooth, so I met no further 
mishap, and all too soon, as things 
turned out, reached the hollow with the 
suggestive name. 

One of the curiosities of human nat- 
ure is the fact that ten to one the very 
sound we half expect will startle us more 
than one that comes upon us without 
warning. I wheeled down the grade 
into the gulch that night, my nerves un- 
steady and atingle with something very 
like fear, wondering whether there really 
were rattlesnakes in my vicinity, and, if 
so, whether they went abroad by night. 
It had been my intention to dash through 
this spot at a rate too rapid for serious 
attack, but the first glimpse of it showed 
me that such a course was wholly im- 
practicable. The passage from the start 
was rough, and overhanging bushes on 
both sides would have acted as so many 
whips about my face in a rapid run. 
As nearly as I could judge in the un- 
certain light, the hollow was a sort of 
swale or swampy place, overgrown with 
bushes. Across it had been built a cor- 
duroy road—anything but an inviting 
course for a swift bicycle passage even in 
daytime. In the uncertain light it re- 
quired all my skill to keep my wheel up- 
right, and Ishuddered at the possibility 
of a fall among the probable inhabitants 
of the place. 

I had worked my way cautiously - 
nearly half across and was beginning to 
regain a little confidence when I nearly 
started from my saddle at the verysound 
I had been dreading—a sharp rattle. 

There is a theory that one in great 
or sudden danger thinks quickly what 
to do. I don’t believe one thinks at all. 
A sort of instinct guides one at the time 
and reason finds excuses afterward. At 
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least it was not thought that urged me 
on, though probably no other plan was 
better. To stop was to dismount, while 
to turn back in that narrow road meant 
a considerable delay in the midst of the 
enemy's camp. But my advance was 
short-lived, though it carried me beyond 
reach of my first assailant. Soon an- 
other rattle close in front of my wheel 
set my flesh to shrinking from the ex- 
pected bite which fortunately never 
came. There was a little sapling close 
beside me, and hoping that my enemy 
would soon retire, I held myself erect 
by that and stopped. I could not hear 
a sound; but the first movement to ad- 
vance was greeted by that awful threat. 

Reluctantly I tried to turn back. A 
dozen rattles greeted me on every side. 
I was surrounded, repulsed whichever 
way I turned. Talk about terror! My 
hand shook so it was hardly a safe an- 
chor for my wheel. Tales of the Cata- 
combs, of the Inquisition, all the darkest 
chapters of history or of fiction that I 
had ever read, with many others infi- 
nitely worse that I imagined,came crowd- 
ing into my attention ; but none were 
horrible enough to relieve by contrast 
the reality of my own position. How 
gladly would I have exchanged places 
with “ Rome’s fiercest gladiator ! ” Then 
I could at least go down in a fair fight 
and, above all, could see. The bloody 
guillotine of the French Revolution had 
no terrors forme. Nothing could have 
been a greater relief than to follow Ney 
in his last charge at Waterloo. I would 
willingly have become the victim of 
Poe’s Black Cat, even the Cat itself, to 
be released from my position. Three 
attempts to escape met with the old re- 
sult, a general warning. I gave up try- 
ing and settled down to the one idea of 
clinging to my support. 

And now the night began to get so 
frosty that I felt the cold in spite of ter- 
ror, for I had not dressed for being out 
so late, least of all, inactive, as at pres- 
ent. My position, too, began to tell 
upon me and I never appreciated the 
quantity of my muscle so much as now 
when it was all aching. There was lit- 
tle hope of rescue before morning. I 
was not expected back that night. No 
one at the village knew that I was on 
the road, which was little frequented ex- 
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cept by passers between the fort and the 
town. None were likely to leave for the 
fort that night with a grand ball in their 
midst, and I had ample reason to know 
that none of the soldiers—poor fellows 
—were likely to get far from the bar- 
racks. A chance traveller might have 
filled me with apprehensions of highway- 
men or Indians earlier in the evening ; 
now I was ready to welcome the cruelest 
cut-throat that ever lived. Oh, what a 
night that was! What happiness, how- 
ever wearisome, to be wandering about, 
lost on the prairie, anywhere but here. 
I had ceased long ago to worry about 
my failure to distinguish. myself in my 
fear of being personally extinguished. 
Probably if I had thought of it at all it 
would have been with the assurance that 
my perilous adventure would be enough 
to render me a local hero of the first 
water. This thought, however, might 
not have reconciled me to my position. 
Had it been higher I would have chanced 
a run through the midst of my jailers at 
any hazard, but I did not dare to risk a 
header in their midst. 

There are two particularly exasperat- 
ing situations in life with which most 
of us are personally familiar, namely, 
when hungry and awaiting dinner, and 
when, unable to sleep, waiting for morn- 
ing. Either of these is enough to tax 
an average man’s endurance keenly. 
Combine them, and add physical suffer- 
ing from cold and cramp, and the most 
awful mental agony, and you have a 
faint idea of my situation. A wheel 
gets hard enough to sit upon in eight 
or nine hours, with all the change of po- 
sition to which a bicyclist is subject. 
When no change is allowable it soon 
becomes torture. 

All this time imagination was not 
idle, and I was able thus to see my un- 
canny foes gliding about my wheel. 
Could rattlesnakes climb? With the 
thought came the awful suggestion that 
a dozen might be twisting about among 
the branches over my head, ready at any 
minute to come tumbling down upon 
me. Perhaps—and the idea almost 
raised my hair—a snaky head was peer- 
ing into my face through the uncertain 
light from the foliage scarcely a foot 
away. I could almost feel my wheel 
tremble as they wound through and 
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through among the spokes, or crept up 
toward the handle-bars in their mid- 
night gambols. Something, a passing 
gust of wind perhaps, brushed a twig 
lightly against my face. With a yell of 
terror I dashed it from me, almost los- 
ing my balance in the violence of the 
movement. Rattling greeted me on 
every side, continuing until I regained 
control of myself and wheel and became 
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| held myself erect and stopped. 


quiet. Evidently I had disturbed the 
sports. 

For some time the desire had grown 
upon me to know just how long I must 
endure this before daylight. As nearly 
as I could estimate, it must be about 
two o’clock. With a good deal of diffi- 
culty and some risk I got my watch out 
and began searching for a match, which, 
in the course of time, I found. With 
rosy dreams of finding it nearer morn- 
ing than I had estimated, I lighted the 
match and looked. Oh, horrors! It 
was only half-past twelve. 

Heat or cold causes drowsiness, and 
this condition was now added to my 
woes. In spite of my discomforts, my 
mental agony, and my determined ef- 
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forts to keep awake, I would sink into 
that semi-conscious condition in which 
the mind relaxes but does not give up 
its hold upon reality, only to be aroused 
by the violent lurching of my wheel as, 
restrained but not secured by my relax- 
ing grasp, it executed a rude circle 
about the tree against which I leaned. 

I had read of condemned criminals to 
whom the hours seemed treading on 
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each other’s heels, and for once wished 
myself a condemned criminal. Gradu- 
ally the bushes took the form of stone. 
How the wind rattled at my window— 
That constant rattle which was madden- 
ing! Could they not wedge it tight? 
Why don’t—ha! asleep again, and this 
time nearly down. Now I will keep 
awake. Again the stone walls close 
around. A prisoner next to me keeps 
flinging himself upon the floor and rat- 
tling his chains. If he had been here 
as long— Once more I barely save my- 
self a fall. Almost at once the stone 
walls re-envelop me—a French prison. 
The death carts rattle along the streets 
toward the guillotine with their load of 
victims ; among them are King Louis 
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and Sidney Carton. How their heads 
rattle together as they jolt along. My 
turn is next. The hours go faster now, 
so fast that the old clock seems fully 
occupied in striking them off. Now it 
is over, and the cold walls—how chilly 
they had made me—melt away. We 
rattle past the guillotine, out, out into 
the country. Iam to be bitten to death 
by snakes. They place me upon a plat- 
form, bound. A hideous monster lies 
there coiled to spring. I hear the warn- 
ing rattle and struggle away. My en- 
ergy brought my head in violent con- 
tact with the tree and woke me most 
effectually. 

But what was that ahead? A streak 
of light that told me day was breaking ! 
No more desire to sleep now. In half 
an hour I could see to keep the track 
and, rough as it was, in less than an 
hour I started at full speed for the vil- 
lage, stiffened limbs, aching muscles, 
and the rattling all about me alike dis- 
regarded. I was desperate, and would 
have dashed across the bodies of ten 
thousand rattlers. Two or three times 


some clammy object—whether bush or 


snake I knew not—struck but never 
checked me. Something else did. 

I had got to within perhaps a hundred 
feet of safety when suddenly there was 
a snap, and the next instant I lay among 
the bushes while my disabled wheel cir- 
cled a rod or two from me before it fell. 
The bushes saved me from serious 
bruises, but the evidence my ears re- 
ceived regarding my neighbors curtailed 
my stay to the shortest possible time. 
So rapid was my flight that I left my 
useless wheel lying by the roadside, 
where it had fallen. Once safely through 
the gulch I stopped to rest a little and 
looked back along the track, expecting 
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to see it filled with angry reptiles, but 
every one had disappeared. So, stiff- 
ened as I was by the night’s exposure 
in my cramped position, I made the best 
of my way to town. 

What do you think I received from 
those senseless country bumpkins to 
whom I told my story? Laughter. And 
when I got back to the fort, more 
laughter. At last someone took pity 
on me and explained. 

There is a bush, common in some 
parts along streams and marshes, that 
botanists call Staphylea trifolia, or 
‘“‘bladder-nut,” bearing curious three- 
lobed seed-pods about an inch in diame- 
ter, against the sides of which the shiny 
shot-like seeds strike with a sound not 
unlike the rattler’s warning. These, 
growing thickly in this hollow, gave it 
its name, and I had evidently stopped 
in a regular thicket of these bushes, 
so that every movement swayed the 
branches and agitated the seeds. If I 
had listened to the parting word of 
warning given me I should have known 
that it was about nothing more seri- 
ous than the rough path. Not a rattle- 
snake had been seen in those parts for 
years. 

And now in closing let me ask one 
question. In all the accounts of heroic 
characters in history, generals in battle, 
or of men and women facing extreme 
peril in the occasional emergencies of 
civil life, we sympathize with them as 
we read of the dangers from which they 
were delivered, or the expected blow 
that never came. Why, then, must I, 
after suffering in anticipation all that 
they have suffered, and like them escap- 
ing unharmed, forego the sympathy and 
be only laughed at for my night of hor- 
ror on a wheel? 
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TALKS BY SUCCESSFUL WOMEN 
IV._JULIA MARLOWE TABER’S CAREER 


By Alice Severance 


justly chosen to represent the type 

of the American actress. She pos- 
sesses youth, beauty, and talent, allied 
to tenacity of purpose and a capacity 
for intense application to study. 

“Yes, I suppose I was born an ac- 
tress,” said Mrs. Taber, laughingly ‘“ for 
from my earliest recollection nothing 
afforded me as exquisite delight as visit- 
ing the theatre; for days afterward I 
seemed to dwell in a fairy-land of mys- 
tery and enchantment. My histrionic 
enthusiasm was continually getting me 
into disgrace, for I would ruthlessly ap- 
propriate mamma’s best gown and pin 
it on to my own short petticoats, to 
represent the regal robes of a tragedy 
queen, strutting up and down the nur- 
sery floor spouting Shakespeare. 

“T would willingly abandon childish 
sports in order to gather about me my 
youthful playmates and act for their 
benefit. I have had more discriminat- 
ing audiences in later years, but never 
more appreciative ones.” 

Julia Marlowe Taber is quoted as the 
ideal American actress, although strictly 
speaking she is English born ; however, 
she came to this country so early in 
life, that she cherishes America as the 
motherland ; her heart is here, and it is 
among her adopted people that she has 
made her success. 

She was born in Cumberlandshire, in 
the village of Harbeck, eight miles 
from Harwich, England, in the beauti- 
ful Lake District lauded by Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and other British 
poets. When she was five years of age 
her parents came to America and settled 
in Kansas, two years later removing 
to’ Cincinnati. It was in this city 
that the early childhood of the actress 
was passed. She attended the public 
schools until she was twelve years of 
age, when she had an offer to join a 
juvenile opera company which produced 
* Pinafore,” “ The Chimes of Normandy,” 
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and other operas of like character. She 
says : “I was overjoyed at what I con- 
sidered my great good fortune, and be- 
lieved myself a full-fledged actress when 
I stood behind the footlights and spoke 
the few insignificant words which com- 
prised my part; for a second I was 
dazed, but I forgot the lights, the com- 
pany, and the audience in the intoxica- 
tion of that brief moment ; the star of 
the evening could not have been prouder 
than I, the little girl who for the first 
time made her bow to an audience. 

“In those days my pseudonym on the 
programme was Frances Brough, which 
was a family name. I was, however, 
christened Sarah Frances Frost, and 
took the name of Julia Marlowe when I 
made my appearance as a grown-up 
actress. 

“ After gaining a little experience in 
light opera I was engaged to play 
childish parts with a company which 
gave ‘Rip Van Winkle’ and the clas- 
sic drama in Western towns. I think 
it was during that experience that I be- 
came so deeply imbued with my intense 
love for the legitimate drama. 

“ After a while I grew too old for chil- 
dren’s parts and was not large enough 
to undertake more important roles. 
Those who had seen me were kind 
enough to say that I possessed genuine 
talent, so my parents decided to with- 
draw me from the company and educate 
me for the stage. 

“ We came to New York, whereI de- 
voted myself faithfully for three years 
to studying stage methods and elocu- 
tion. Finally, when I deemed myself 
sufficiently prepared, with my mother I 
presented myself toa number of New 
York managers. They were all very 
kind, and encouraged me in my deter- 
mination to make a profession of act- 
ing. After hearing me recite they offered 
me a position in the stock company, 
but were not willing to bring me out as 
a star. The embryo actress is thankful 
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enough to accept even the most insig- 
nificant engagements in a good New York 
theatre. I felt, however, that I was in- 
tended for something better than the 
drudgery and slow promotion which 
would inevitably be my lot; did I take 
the positions tendered me I should be 
forced to play uncongenial parts, and 
those for which I was totally unfitted ; I 
should never be able to choose the parts 
which I was longing to impersonate, 
and could not be my own mistress. I 
rebelled at the idea of waiting years for 
recognition. My ambition prompted me 
to undertake great things, and in my 
heart I had confidence in my ability to 
portray the heroines of the Shakespear- 
ean drama. 

“The managers, while acknowledging 
my ability, thought it great presump- 
tion for a girl in her teens to make a 
début without the preparation afforded 
by work in a stock company. Lester 
Wallack wanted me to listen to advice 
and postpone my début until I gained a 
knowledge of conventional acting in 
some good metropolitan theatre. Mr. 
Wallack was not in the habit of endors- 
ing American talent, usually according 
the preference to English actors and 
actresses. Iam happy to say that he 
changed his mind, and after my first 
appearance wrote me a most delightful 
and flattering letter, which was widely 
quoted, and which I keep among my 
most sacred treasures. 

“Finally I saw my way to make a début 
in New York, and in a part for which I 
had fitted myself by the most severe 
application. The character I chose was 
that of Parthenia, and the place Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, now known as the Star 
Theatre. Mr. Wallack sat in his private 
box that night, watching critically every 
thing I did ; his approval or disapproval 
meant much to me, but I soon forgot 
critics, audience, everything ; for the 
nonce I was Parthenia, and lost my 
identity in my role. The audience at 
first was critical and expectant; they 
were weighing me in the balance ; I was 
awakened to a realization of myself by 
the spontaneous outbursts of applause 
that greeted me after my first lines were 
delivered. The appreciation of the peo- 
ple encouraged me to do my best, for 
what actress does not feel the magnet- 
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ism that a number of people carry with 
them ? 

“The critics were very kind to me, 
and most of the newspapers gave me 
flattering notices ; of course I met with 
some adverse criticism; what actress 
does not? It was certainly a daring thing 
for a girl as young as I to undertake 
such an exacting part, and how could I 
expect to do it to the satisfaction of 
every one? However, I had little to 
complain of, for at a bound, as it were, 
I was launched a star. I have experi- 
enced but few of the vicissitudes in- 
cident to a stage career; the public 
have always been most kind and indul- 
gent, and my life, although a busy one, 
has been full of happiness. It must not 
be supposed that I have attained my 
present position without much thought 
and study, and I have been forced to 
deny myself many pleasures; the con- 
scientious actress is always striving 
to reach higher planes, and is never 
satisfied to remain at a stand-still. I 
repeat my lines over and over again un- 
til I think I have caught the spirit of 
the part. 

“ Although I am fond of my friends 
and of society, the exactions of my career 
give me but little time to devote to so- 
cial pleasures.” 

Julia Marlowe Taber is charming in 
such romantic characters as Juliet, and 
Julia in “The Honeymoon.” Few ac- 
tresses have succeeded in depicting the 
artlessness and passionate sweetness of 
the lovely Capulet. When they fully 
comprehend the part, youth has fied, 
and a matronly Juliet is not an alto- 
gether satisfactory or interesting per- 
son. Mrs. Taber says: 

“ Juliet is one of my favorite réles ; 
it is an extremely exacting one, and I 
throw myself into the part with such 
intense absorption as to exhaust myself 
mentally and physically for a time. 
The part of the impassioned Juliet is 
not an easy one to impersonate. It 
holds the attention from first to last, 
and is a delightfully sympathetic réle. 
Yes, I think I may say that I prefer 
Juliet to any of Shakespeare’s heroines.” 

Madame Bernhardt after having seen 
Mrs. Taber was completely won, and 
declares that she considers her the fin- 
est type of the American actress. She 
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herself is too great to be stirred by 
petty jealousies, and has the grace to 
award praise where lesser lights might 
give ungracious criticism. Said Mrs. 
Taber : 

*“T do not believe that the stage has 
ever produced another woman with the 
genius of Bernhardt. We have the 
traditions of Sarah Siddons, Rachel, 
Fanny Kemble, and other stars of the 
past; I cannot but think, were they 
placed side by side with the great 
French tragedienne, that their reputa- 
tion would be completely overshadowed 
by Bernhardt’s inimitable and _tran- 
scendent genius. 

“Yes,” she continued, “Iam wrapt up 
in my profession, and should be restless 
and unhappy were I deprived of the 
power of acting. 

“T have no taste for the sensational- 
ism and realism of the modern stage ; I 
do not consider it in the least elevating. 
I could not play anything but serious 
roles con amore, for Iam thoroughly per- 
meated with the idea that the teachings 
of the stage should turn toward higher 
ideals rather than the demoralization 
of public taste. I have no desire to 
go outside of the classic and romantic 
drama and I am devoted to Shakespeare 
and the good old English comedies. 
It is, however, difficult to interest the 
public in these plays, which are now 
rarely produced ; their stilted language 
and excessive romanticism do not ap- 
peal to any but people of education and 
refinement, and they must be extremely 
well depicted in order to hold the at- 
tention of an audience.” 

An actress who marries outside of 
the profession has not a great prospect 
of happiness, because her interests and 
her husband’s are divided. Mr. and 
Mrs. Taber made their initial bow to 
the public at the same time, he play- 
ing Ingomar to her Parthenia. They 
played in conjunction for several 
seasons, and have been scarcely sepa- 
rated since the beginning of their ca- 
reer. Their appreciation of each other 
was the revult of long association, and a 
few years ago they were married. ‘ We 
have no division of interests,” said Mrs. 
Taber, “and expect to devote our entire 
lives to our profession. It is a great 
thing for a woman to have the protection 
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Julia Mariowe Taber. 
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of a husband, above all things on the 
stage, for a happy marriage preserves 
her from the many temptations which 
are thrown in the path of a successful 
actress.” 

As to Mrs. Taber’s ideas for her sex, 
“ Everything for women” is her motto, 
and this idea she carries out faithfully. 

“Yes, I believe in equal rights,” she 
said, laughingly, “but not in the as- 
sumption of mannish manners and 
methods; above all, a woman should 
remember that her femininity is her 
greatest charm, and she should try to 
look pretty under all circumstances.” 

Beautiful, accomplished, and young, 
Julia Marlowe Taber has achieved what 
usually takes years of study and hard- 
ship to accomplish ; she is in the full 
flush of victory, but, undazzled by her 
phenomenal successes, she goes on 
studying conscientiously, striving in the 
most painstaking manner to interpret 
the great Shakespearean characters with 
fidelity. She belongs to the new rather 
than the old school, and her ideas in 
regard to the enactment of certain roles 
are fresh and original. Adored by the 
public and happy in her domestic life, 
Julia Marlowe, the great actress, has 
little left to desire. 


























































Under the Maple-tree in Madison Square. 


MOST ECCENTRIC MAN IN THE WORLD 
A TALK WITH GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN 


By Gilson Willets 


Square, New York City, 
great maple - tree, there 
he sat on the bench which he has 
occupied for one and twenty years. As 
I approached him that afternoon I could 
not remember ever having seen in any 
of our public parks a more picturesque 
statue than that gentle figure of con- 
tentment, bronze-faced and white-ap- 
parelled, the half-smothered centre of a 
worshipping group of children. 

With courtly bow and courteous 
speech he bade me sit beside him, and 
then with honeyed words dismissed 
the youngsters to play. One cherub 
lingered at his knee, to toddle off a mo- 
ment later with a chubby hand full of 
peanuts. A sparrow hopped arrogantly 
to mine host’s feet, and presently flew 
off with a bread-crumb. The crumbs 
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and the peanuts made a lump of every 
pocket in his white duck suit. Pinned 
to the lapel of his coat was a huge 
bunch of roses and pinks. Around his 
waist a red silk sash. On his head a 
shock of white hair. Such was the pict- 
ure of the most eccentric man in the 
world, a man once great and the friend 
of the earth’s greatest, yet one whose 
only true friends to-day are the tots 
and the birds of Madison Square. 

And as I sat there beside George 
Francis Train, the millionaire merchant, 
the philosopher, the citizen universal, 
the Sage of Madison Square, my admir- 
ation of his past achievements was su- 
perseded by pity for his present delu- 
sions. For I sat beside a genius 
blasted by his own mental dynamite, a 
mind whose stability has been under- 
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mined by a too persistent on-rush of a 
horde of ideas, a fellow-being who has de- 
veloped eccentricity into—what? Each 
who reads this may decide for himself. 

“T cannot shake hands with you,” he 
began, “for I have not shaken hands 
with any human being over twelve years 
of age for twenty-one years. Every one 
who shakes hands with me robs me of a 
certain amount of psychic power. Even 
these tots are all the while tapping me. 
Now, if you tap that tree constantly you 
rob it day by day of the sap which is 
its strength, and it will die. My hair 
turned white ten years ago. It would 
have been black to-day if hand-shakers 
had not robbed me of the necessary 
electricity.” 

In all his conversation that day there 
was a refinement of expression, even 
when the significance was vulgar. 
“You will notice,” he said, “that I make 
frequent use of the words hell and 
damn. Why? Be- 


He related to me how twenty-one 
years ago he suddenly closed his lips to 
the world, and seating himself in Madi- 
son Square under the very tree which 
then sheltered us, welcomed only little 
children around him and remained si- 
lent and purposeless for fourteen years. 

“ Why?” I asked. 

“T was tired of the people,” the Cit- 
izen replied. “I was misunderstood, 
misinterpreted, called a crank. Just 
then the city officials ruled that the 
children should not roller-skate in Mad- 
ison Square. That settled it! If the 
children could not skate, I wouldn’t talk 
to any but children. So for fourteen 
years I sat here communicating with no 
adult except by written word.” 

He then rehearsed to me how at the 
end of fourteen years, during the Hay- 
market riots and anarchist trial in 
Chicago, he sprang again into action. 
He went to Chicago and got into jail, 

asusual. Nothing 





cause I am the 
product of eight 
generations of 
Methodists. I was 
brought up among 
psalm - singing 
Methodists. 
Those were the 
words constantly 
dinned into my 
ears. No man’s 
language is more 
profane than that 
of the back-sliding 
Methodist.” 

“You are stilla 
back-slider,” I sug- 
cested. 

“‘Back-slider be 





delights him more 
than to be lodged 
in jail. The Citi- 
zen always calls 
his cell his parlor, 
and the jail his 
hotel. During the 
Coxeyite move- 
ment he went to 
Washington and 
delivered a lecture 
there without the 
formality of get- 
ting a license, a 
necessary incident 
in the District of 
Columbia. The 
next day the po- 
lice called to see 











blanked!” he ejac- 
ulated. “I'm no 
more a Methodist 
than I am a Buddhist or an Anarchist. 
I don’t believe in heaven or hell, God or 
devil, soul or immortality. My religion 
is my conscience, my belief is in the 
brotherhood of man. After forty years 
of active life I have formulated this 
philosophy : Everything is worth havy- 
ing, nothing is worth worrying over. 
That philosophy is a sure cure for such 
diseases as greed and nervousness. All 
Americans ought to take it.” 


“When | built the first Pacific Railway.” 


him. “When Iwas 
called down-stairs 
to meet the police- 
man,” said the Citizen, “I said to my- 
self: ‘Now Ill put out my psychic force 
and make him arrest me ;’ and I'll be 
blanked if he didn’t at that very moment 
have a warrant for me in his pocket.” 
When he was arraigned in the police 
court, the judge asked Mr. Train to stand 
up for arraignment, but this he would 
not do, evidently desiring to be sent 
down for contempt of court. But the 
judge said that he recognized the de- 
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fendant’s peculiarities, and would not 
compel him to stand up. Whereupon 
Citizen Train promptly arose. He plead- 
ed guilty to the charge of conducting 
the entertainment, and was discharged. 

“Tve been in prison fifteen times,” 
he concluded, exultingly. “Jailed for 
patriotic American utterances during 
Civil War and since, last time in Bos- 
ton where seven judges habeas corpus’d 
me out.” 

While he talked, sometimes in whisper 
and again in grand, majestic tones, as if 
he were addressing a vast audience, I 
noticed that two classes of men trooped 
by in continuous procession. I might 
call one class gentlemen, the other, 
clowns. The gentlemen — take the 
leader of a well-known band, for in- 
stance ! 

“ Ah, monsieur Train, bonjour. 
ment vous portez-vous ?” 

“Je me porte tres bien, merci, mon- 
sieur !” 

But the clowns—they would stand 
there staring, pointing, winking, leer- 
ing ; meni with minds and manners of 
born fools. 


Com- 


To these contemptible creatures the 
Citizen paid no attention. 

“Sometimes they dawdle up to me 
here,” he said, “and ask how my health 
is, and won't I take cold with my hat 


off. I keep this umbrella for just such 
jackasses. I open it right into their 
faces and resume my reading.” And 
the Citizen thereupon opened the um- 
brella to shut off a clown’s impudence, 
thus giving me a practical illustration. 

“The absurdity of asking about my 
health!” he resumed. “ As if the blind 
knew colors, or the deaf sounds. I have 
never been ill a day in my life.” 

Now came more children for peanuts. 
“The father of that little tot,” said the 
Citizen, “ invited me to come down to 
his Long Island home to give me a 
birthday ovation. I found that the trip 
would cost me ten dollars. Why, sir, 
ten dollars would buy two hundred pints 
of peanuts. I didn’t go. Children must 
have peanuts. You notice they never 
thank me. That’s right! Do children 
ever thank each other for little acts of 
kindness? Never, sir; never. It is 
not till they have left their naturalness 
behind for the artificial growth which 
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“They call me eccentric.” 


makes their elders untrustworthy, that 
thanks become a part of the hypocrisy 
of their lives. The child lives nearest 
to the heart of nature, thankful for life 
itself, rather than for any individual 
elements which make it. I am a child 
myself. Do you catch? We ought all 
to be children. Make better men and 
women. People say young men and 
women are not serious. People are 
fools. Why should a youth of fifteen or 
twenty-five think ard act like a man of 
sixty-six? That’s my age now. Sixty- 
six! But I'm going to live to be a hun- 
dred and sixty-six. 

“You ask me if ’m preparing now 
for my next great achievement? Sir, 
my next great achievement will be to 
live. Anybody can live for a century 
and a half if he only knows how. 
Fountain of Youth be blanked! That's 
not the way. It’s the stomach. The 
American stomach is killing off all the 
best Americans. Now my food costs 
me only thirty cents a day. Breakfast, 
one cup of: coffee, one roll—ten cents ; 
dinner, one cup of cocoa, one piece 
bread—ten cents ; supper, one dish hash 
browned potatoes, one piece bread—ten 
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cents; total, thirty cents. For twenty 
years I haven’t tasted flesh, fowl, fish, or 
eggs. But now come down to my room, 
and Tl show you something that will 
surprise you.” 

Through Madison Square and down 
Broadway to the Continental Hotel I 
walked, or rather hurried along by his 
side, for he covered the ground like a 
man hurrying for the doctor. 

On the way we talked of his feats in 
globe trotting. He told me how he 
had travelled five times around the 
world, visiting barbarians, semi-civil- 
ized, and civilized nations of the earth ; 
he is thoroughly familiar with the cus- 
toms of all peoples, and in many in- 
stances with their language and dialects. 

“Charles A. Dana once said of me,” 
said the Citizen, as we dodged an om- 
nibus, “‘ Train has the most phenom- 
enal mementoes of any living man!’ 
And Dana was right. I never forget 
anything that has at any time in my life 
appealed to any one of my five senses.” 

Then he rambled on, narrating how 
he bulldozed the Mikado in Japan, 
frightened the Chinese out of their wits 
at Hong Kong, bewildered the Malays 
at Singapore, ran over the Cingalese in 
Ceylon, drove the Arabs crazy at Aden, 
and astonished the Italians, French, Eng- 
lish, and Irish, in turn, in a rapid rush 
through Europe. 

“T was the original of Phineas Fogg 
in ‘ Round the World in Eighty Days,’” 
he added ; “I hustled around in seventy- 
nine days in 1870, and in 1872 Jules 
Verne brought out his story. When 
Nelly Bly went round, I wrote to the 
New York World telling them she did 
not know the route and that I could 
beat her. They wrote back derisively 
that if I could prove my assertion they 
would then talk with me. All right! 
That night I boarded the train for Puget 
Sound, and returned two months later 
holding the sixty-one day record. 

“But I can do it in forty days,” he 
shouted as we entered the hotel, “ and 
Tll prove it to whosoever wants to 
wager.” 

Up to the top floor and we entered 
a room larger than a drygoods box, 
smaller than the ordinary hall bed- 
room. In that space of nine feet by 
six, were a narrow bed, a small wash- 
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stand, and a big fire-escape rope, an 
ordinary pine chair, a bureau, a trunk, 
a case of pigeon-holes, Citizen Train, and 
myself. ‘The Citizen sat in the chair, I 
on the bed. When the Citizen wanted 
to pass between the bed and the bureau 
I had to lie full length on the bed. And 
this was the sleeping-room—has been 
the home for ten years—of a man worth 
millions. I say millions because Train 
once, indeed, possessed wealth beyond 
the dream of avarice. Aside from his 
great business enterprises, he built the 
first hotel in Omaha when he founded. 
and owned all the land within the limits 
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of the present city. Years ago he parted 
with his Omaha possessions, but the 
transfer was neither equitable nor legal, 
and the courts will sustain his claim any 
time Train chooses to make it. It seems 
that in the furtherance of some of his 
gigantic schemes which he then had on 
hand, he transferred the property into 
other hands with the expectation of 
having it retransferred after a certain 
lapse of time. He has never made his 
claim, however, and the battle which he 
will not fight in the courts, will be easily 
» won by his heirs when he is gone. 

But his room—the bed, bureau, wash- 
stand, pigeon-holes, everything — was 
covered, littered, splashed, and spat- 
tered with innumerable newspaper clip- 
pings, and papers of all sorts and con- 
ditions. They were on the floor. We 
trampled them. The yawning door of 
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the Citizen. This was what he meant 
when he said, “Tl show you something 
that will astonish you.” 

I had come to his rooms, hoping to 
get material to write a connected sketch 
of his career, but, alas! the Citizen’s 
literary executor will have to spend a 
full year classifying those data. 

“ What chaos!” I exclaimed. 

“ Order be blanked,” he replied. “I 
never look at this nowadays. It’s all 
rot. No one who has ever written 
about me understood me. They don’t 
understand psychic power.” 

“ How do you define psychic power,” 
I said. 

“Tt’s the science of the mind, my 
boy. Don’t confuse it with psycho, the 
soul, or psychology, the science of the 
soul. Psychic power is that of mind 
over mind. All I have done was accom- 


‘tam a child myself.” 


the closet revealed a heap as high as the 
Citizen’s own six feet one. At the head 
of every newspaper column, on each 
particular clipping, on every letter and 
card, on every one of that multitudi- 
nous heap of papers and scraps was the 
printed: name, George Francis Train. 
Every line, every word in all that con- 
fused, crazy, chaotic mass pertained to 


plished by psychic power, the power of 


one mind over men’s minds. We all 
have this psychic power, a few have it 
so intensified that they can sway mul- 
titudes, make history, and change the 
face of maps. Ask any great statesman, 
orator, actor, lawyer ; ask Hill, Inger- 
soll, Talmage, Irving, Choate, Depew, 
if they ever use psychic power ! ” 
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Now he began to tunnel 
into the mountain of news- 
papers, and threw an armful 
on the bed for me to read. 

* Do you follow news- 
papers carefully nowadays?” 
I asked. 

“Read them constantly, 
blank them!” he vocifer- 
ated. “They call me a crank, 
lunatic, accuse me of eccen- 
tricity. All right! I accept 
the term eccentric, and de- 
fine it as being ‘ without 
fixed orbit.’ Do you catch? 
Then some newspapers de- 
fendme. Whydefend? Am 
I a rogue, dishonest? Have 
I ever done wrong? You 
only defend criminals! They 
insult me by defending me. 
If I'm insane, as they say I 
am, then I’m not to be de- 
fended, but pitied. Do you 
catch? Well, every morn- 
ing, at seven o'clock, ten 
newspapers are thrust into my room 
over that transom. I finish them at 
nine. In the afternoon I have six more, 
and I distribute the sixteen among the 
policemen in Madison Square. No! I 
never attend theatres, lectures, operas, or 
concerts. I read current literature as 
long as I can swallow the mental food 
offered by latter-day literary cooks. 
They are nearly all bad cooks, philoso- 
phers, poets, novelists, scientists — all 
fool cooks. When I'm nauseated I turn 
to a great poet, a master mind, a real 
thinker, Ralph Waldo Emerson. His 
God is my God, and is called Nature! 
The man who most influenced me was 
Emerson. I knew him personally in the 
past, I read and reverence and believe 
him now. But see, here are some of my 
works in authorship.” And he tossed in- 
to my lap half a dozen well-worn books, 
all published before and during the war. 
His “ Young America Abroad ” and his 
“ Young America in Wall Street” had a 
large sale at the time, and are still sold 
among works on finance and travel. 
They are written in his characteristic 
condensed style—and in prose. 

In latter years Citizen Train has writ- 
ten nearly everything in what he calls 
his psychic verse. He writes leagues of 


In Cell 10, Boston Prison. 


this verse, but miles of it are worth 
printing. Here is one of his gentle ef- 
fusions, addressed to a dear old lady : 


As Clouds are always passing Sun, 
And Ships are sailing in the Night, 
As Autumn leaves fall one by one, 
Night follows day in Endless Flight ; 
As Human lives through Hour-glass run! 
Good Daughter—Sister—Mother— Wife, 
With Host of Friends, both sides the Sea 
Outliving Average of Life, 
The Shadow-lands, Eternity ! 
Happy together all your Lives, 
In fond affection’s loving thought, 
From daily Acts of Kindness wrought. 
The Wonder is that one Survives ! 
How little any of us think 
When Shadow does not pass our door 
That Mother Nature, link by link, 
Turns Joy to Grief, on Lifehood Shore! 
Life Story of her Family 
For Generations, Honor Bright, 
With New England’s Home History, 
Proves Life worth living, always right! 
Accept (Dear Friend) the kindest words 
That ‘* Old-Time-Friendship ” sends to you, 
As Music, Flowers—Songs of Birds, 
For Both of you were always true 
Mother. and Daughter, Lifehood through 
In ‘‘ Kinship-of-Affinity ! ” 


His letters and all his writings are 
made gorgeous with the blue and the 


red pencil which he always carries. He 
spends half the day on the bench there 
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in Madison Square writing these verses, 
a few lines in blue and then a few in 
red, in alternation. His mail is usually 
written either on a postal card or on 
the backs of great bill-posters, setting 
forth his psychic powers. 

* You,.see,” he said, handing me an 
envelope, “I am known everywhere— 
known where the New York Herald was 
never heard of.” The envelope con- 
tained simply a photograph of the Citi- 
zen’s head and the word “City.” It 
had come through the mails and had 
reached him. 

“ But as to authorship,” he resumed, 
relieving.me of the books, “I am so 
often mistaken for Mark Twain and Ste- 
phen Massett. Perhaps Massett does 
resemble me, but Mark Twain—ridicu- 
lous! A man came up to me only yes- 
terday, saying, ‘Why, how do, Mr. 
Twain? Ive just read your “ Innocents 
Abroad” for the third time.’ ‘ Hang 
Twain,’ I said, ‘I don’t want his thun- 
der.’” 

After a long tirade against Mark 
Twain and humorists generally, “'Thun- 
der,” he repeated. “Why, I’ve thunder 
When 


of my own, and lightning, too. 
I was a youngster a great phrenologist 
here in New York told me I possessed 
this thunder and lightning. So I put 
it to instant use and now I call it psy- 


chic power. Even as a child I used to 
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write my name all in capitals. Now the 
name Train is emblazed in capitals in 
a thousand places.” 

This had reference to his ships and 
mercantile enterprises, and I asked him 
if he could put his business career in a 
nutshell for me. 

“It would take twenty volumes in de- 
tail,” he said, “but might be reduced 
like this: Born in Boston, March 24, 
1829, son of Enoch Train, Common 
school education. Father rich, but 
worked eighteen hours daily at fourteen 
as grocers boy. Entered Harvard at 
back door with eatables. At nineteen, 
founded house of Train & Company, 
Liverpool, built steamships, sent them 
across Atlantic, and made ten thousand a 
year. In 1853 went to Australia, estab- 
lished Train & Company’s Australian 
House, made income of ninety-five thou- 
sand a year. Built first tramways in 
London, Continent, Asia, and Australia. 
First to build American clipper ships 
for high seas. Sold ‘Flying Cloud’ in 
1849 to Grinnel-Minturn. Quickest pas- 
sage ever made from New York to San 
Francisco was my ‘Sovereign -of-the 
Sea.’ Sent ‘Red Jacket’ from Mel- 
bourne to Liverpool in sixty-three days, 
holding fastest record. Connected con- 
tinents with first packet lines between 
Boston and Liverpool. Ran first steam- 
ship line between Australia and San 


| returned with the sixty-one day record.’ 
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Francisco. At that time the letter T, 
the trade mark of the house of Train & 
Company, was on the mainsail of a hun- 
dred ships. In 1854 I built first Pacific 
Railway, thus first giving rail transpor- 
tation East and West. The pick with 
which I broke the ground for the Paci- 
fic Railway can be seen in a banker's 
office down town with my name cut into 
it. In 1863 I founded the Credit Mobil- 
ier and raised $100,000,000, and have 
handled millions in business operations 
the world over. Have twice run for 
President of the United States.” 

He paused. The Presidency is the 
one subject upon which George Fran- 
cis Train loses his head entirely. He 
was manifestly preparing himself for the 
great speech of the afternoon. 

“That's how you came to be called 
Citizen, is it not?” As I asked this I 
rose and made a great noise wading 
through the stream of papers. 

“Tran on the Citizen ticket against 
Grant and Greeley. I lost because peo- 
ple wanted the White House occupied 
by Democrats or Republicans, and not 
by a Citizen. Ever see this watch pre- 
sented to me by the people when I lost ? 
It meant‘ Thanks! Youdid your best!’ 
But there is only one Citizen in the 
United States. Iam he. There ought 
to be more.” 

And then, with courtly bow and cour- 
teous word, he bade me adieu! Adieu, 
George Francis Train, once recognized 
by the civilized world as the Representa- 
tive American! Adieu, the man who was 
at one time said to have had the brains 
of twenty men, the energy of a hundred, 
and the magnetism of a god! Adieu! 

Only once more will the Citizen be 
thus lauded and eulogized. Only once 
more, and that the great day when all 
the earth will gather with one accord to 


‘| founded the city of Omaha.”’ 


praise him—and to bury him. On that 
day, when the heart and the lips can no 
longer feel or express the gratitude and 
joy of respectful recognition, then will 
the great men of the city and the na- 
tion, men foremost in all the arts, trades, 
and professions, assemble about his bier 
and, while ten thousand of his loving and 
beloved children lead the way, follow 
the Citizen to his grave and to eternal 
peace. 

And on the stone that will mark his 
long sleep, by his own expressed wish, 
future generations will read only the 
simple legend : 

“George Francis Train. 
dren’s Friend.” 


The Chil- 
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ONTEMPORANEOUS with the 
advent of Mme. Gerster, a buxom 
Austrian girl, Eugenie Pappen- 
heim, made her début as a singer at 
Mannheim and created considerable in- 


terest in the charms of her voice and 
method. Later on, as a member of the 
Hamburg Opera Company, she began to 
be talked about as a diva possibility, and 
subsequently, in 1874, at Kroll’s Gar- 
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Pappenheim. 
Photograph by Sarony, New York. 


den, Berlin, she won her prima-donna 
spurs by her artistic work in the titular 
role of Beethoven’s “ Fidelio.” 

It was with Wachtel, at the Stadt 
Theatre (now the Windsor), that Mlle. 
Pappenheim won American favor as 
a German dramatic soprano of much 
power as a vocalist and actress. The 
next season she took the Londoners by 
storm with her superb vocalization and 
artistic acting of the rdle of Fidelio, and 
after a prosperous term at Her Maj- 
esty’s Theatre, she returned to this 
country and appeared at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music with marked success, 
and obtained such a large German fol- 
lowing here, that in the following year 
John C. Fryer formed a German opera 
company, with Mlle. Pappenheim as the 
star and a good all-round company, 
headed by Adams, the tenor, who was 
popularly supposed to have been finan- 
cially interested in the venture. Mr. 
Fryer resolved to produce Wagner’s 
“Die Walkiire,” which had not yet been 
heard on this side of the Atlantic, and 
for which, in accordance with the scenic 
conditions imposed by Wagner before 
granting his permission for its presen- 
tation, the production cost a fortune. 

Apropos of impresarial forecasts of a 
season, my friend, Max Maretzek, met 


Adams prior to the opening of the Ger- 
man season, and the latter displayed 
much advance enthusiasm about the 
coming venture. 

“My dear Max,” said Adams, “ we are 
not going to offer musical candy, we 
propose to give only classic operas, such 
as ‘Orfeo,’ ‘Antigone, and Wagner's 
most exalted compositions.” 

“You are right, my dear Adams, in 
all you intend to do,” responded the 
suave and experienced Maretzek, “ but, 
for heaven’s sake, give ‘Il Trovatore’ 
once a week to pay salaries.” 

The old impresario was a prophet. 
Fryer stuck to the classics for a week, 
and the Academy resumed its then fa- 
miliar sign of “ To let.” 

Mlle. Pappenheim while here became 
Mme. Ahrendt, and only continued 
her public career for a brief time in 
German operas, in which she was very 
artistic. After a short professional visit 
to her native land Mme. Pappenheim re- 
turned for a concert tournée, and the 
possibilities of a season with the Stan- 
ton German Opera at the Metropolitan. 
But her physical growth had become 
incompatible with the requirements of 
sentimental operatic heroines; conse- 
quently she now reposes in the haven of 
retired prime donne—a vocal school—in 
which she is both successful and popular. 


Tue second of the noted Magyar song- 
birds within current recollection was 


Etelka Gerster. Etelka is Adelaide in 
English, and is the feminine diminutive 
of Attila in her native Hungarian. 

It was at Kaschau, in Upper Hunga- 
ry, that Etelka’s infantile salute greet- 
ed her parents, exactly forty years ago ; 
and as she grew to girlhood it became 
evident that her voice, rather than her 
face, would be her fortune. This being 
the fact, the composer Verdi and Signor 
Gardini, the conductor of an opera com- 
pany, were both appealed to, and, after 
Etelka had sung for them, concluded 
that if properly instructed she would 
develop into a first-class coloratura vo- 
calist, being then possessed of a warm, 
sympathetic, and fluent soprano voice of 
great carrying power. 

Mme. Marchesi was then at the 
head of the Vienna Musical Conserva- 
tory, and Etelka became her pupil. It 
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may be said here that this great vocal 
teacher at that time made the mistake 
of screwing young soprano voices up to 
their highest possible pitch, while neg- 
lecting the mezzo voce (middle voice) ; 
consequently her soprano pupils sang a 
few notes above the musical staff with 
great power and brilliancy, but, as in 
Etelka’s case, after a little service, only 
the high tones had to be relied upon 
for effects. The young candidate for 
the operatic throne passed her examina- 
tion at twenty and .was awarded the 
first prize; and then, under Signor 
Gardini’s management, she sang for two 
seasons in Spain and Italy, and in the 
spring of 1877 she achieved a notable 
sensation at Kroll’s Garden, Berlin. 

It was here that she married Dr. Gar- 
dini, her manager, and with him joined 
the Mapleson Italian Opera at Her Maj- 
esty's Theatre, London, where, on her 
arrival, the shrewd impresario paid her 
an extra sum in addition to her contract 
fee, on the condition that the bridal 
pair would postpone their honeymoon 
vacation, as her services were urgently 
needed. Besides, Nilsson, his star, had 
become somewhat worn with his patrons, 
and somewhat despotic in her demands; 
therefore he regarded Gerster as a pos- 
sible successful foil to the not always 
tractable Swedish Nightingale No. 2. 

The florid, pure, and brilliant upper 
tones of this new singer, in Donizet- 
ti’s “‘ Lucia” and Bellini’s “ Puritani,” 
proved to be so effective with the 
créme de la créme of British society, that 
the receipts equalled those accorded to 
Nilsson, who found in Gerster a dan- 
gerous rival for public favor and who 
loved Gerster proportionately as her 
fame and popularity increased. 

The following October found her in 
New York, announced to begin her sea- 
son, under Colonel Mapleson’s direction, 
at the Academy of Music, on the 16th ; 
but a bulletin proclaimed her ill of ty- 
phoid fever, and it was a month later 
before she had sufficiently recovered to 
appear. It was at this period that my 
friend, Colonel Mapleson, introduced me 
to Mme. Gerster and her husband, and 
the weighty question of her opening 
opera was discussed, as the fate of many 
artists and managers has hung upon a 
“ first-night’s ” operatic selection. 
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Mme. Gerster desired to make her 
début in New York in “ Lucia,” and Colo- 
nel Mapleson, being a stranger, and 
knowing that for many years I had been 
associated journalistically with the opera 
and drama, requested my opinion. In 
such an emergency, my sense of duty to 
afriend overcame what might be deemed 
presumption, and after considering the 
personality of the new prima donna, I 
suggested that immediately prior to 
Colonel Mapleson’s assumption of the 
Academy, several aspiring maidens had 
achieved artistic defeat on the Academy 
stage in their unwise attacks on Doni- 
zetti’s “ mad-scene ” score ; but I vent- 
ured to name Bellini’s “La Sonnam- 
bula,” with equally florid music, as being 
admirably adapted to Gerster’s voice, 
physique, and natural action, and in ad- 
dition to this I urged that “La Son- 
nambula” had not been sung in Italian 
for at least three previous seasons. My 
views prevailed, and itis gratifying to 
note that as Amina the Hungarian débu- 
tante created a memorable furore, and all 
music-loving Gothamites yielded enthu- 
siastic homage to their new vocal deity. 

Subsequently she sang in “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” and also as Livira in 
Bellini’s “I Puritani,” and deservedly 
scored general favor. After that it made 














Gerster. 
Photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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little difference what opera was offered ; 
with Gerster a crowded house was as- 
sured. 

At the close of the season her tour of 
the large cities proved to be a veritable 
series of ovations, and at Chicago the 
theatre where she appeared was so 
densely crowded that the walls began 
to crack beneath their living burden, 
and only the foresight of Mayor Carter 
Harrison prevented a possible catas- 
trophe. In order to allay. alarm, he 
caused about a thousand spectators to 
depart, on the plea that the manage- 
ment had violated a municipal ordinance 
in overcrowding the auditorium. 

In St. Louis the popular excitement 
was equally great, but Gerster became 
slightly indisposed and was confined to 
her room after her first appearance. A 
doctor was summoned and prescribed 
some simple remedy, and subsequently 
sent a bill for $100. This she declined to 
pay, and promptly the disciple of Galen 
sued her. As it was not yet deemed wise 
for her to leave the hotel, the acecommo- 
dating magistrate adjourned court to her 
room, where, surrounded by her birds, 


dogs, and flowers, she objected to what 
she called extortion. The magistrate, be- 
ing ason of Erin, asked her to sing ‘‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer ;” which she did 
so effectively that he decided that the 
evidence acquitted the defendant. 

The succeeding season brought Ger- 


ster and Patti to the Academy. As is 
well known in the inside circles of opera, 
prime donne of equal popular magnet- 
ism love each other, and when both 
happen to have husbands there is al- 
ways food prepared upon which their 
mutual affections can feed. It is related 
that Patti and Gerster attended a re- 
ception at the home of a local million- 
aire, where a partisan of Patti observed 
to an admirer of Gerster, in that sing- 
er’s hearing, that “she had a remarkable 
ear.” “Yes,” responded the other in 
equally loud tones, “she has two re- 
markable ears ; in fact, they are ample 
enough to be termed wings.” 

Another illustration of the kindly feel- 
ings entertained for each other by rival 
singers in the same company occurred 
as follows : during Mapleson’s Western 
tour with Patti and Gerster as his vo- 
cal stars, after Patti had sung “ Home, 
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Sweet Home” in response to a reéall 
after the final curtain had fallen, Gov- 
ernor Crittenden, of Missouri, a very 
old gentleman, to whom Patti had just 
been introduced, was so carried away by 
his enthusiasm that he clasped the diva 
in his arms and kissed her. When this 
was told to Gerster, she said, “‘ Yes, I’ve 
heard that Mme. Patti was kissed by the 
Governor before she could resist, but I 
don’t see anything in it to make such a 
fuss about.” 

“ You don’t ?” responded her inform- 
er, in a tone of astonishment. 

“Certainly not! There can be noth- 
ing wrong in a man kissing a woman 
old enough to be his mother.” 

It is surprising how docile great sing- 
ers are in the impresarial traces when 
the manager can afford to carry two of 
these luxuries who love each other with 
the intensity of affection which marked 
the social as well as professional inter- 
course between these petted artists ; but 
when there is only one of these lumina- 
ries in the operatic sphere matters as- 
sume a different aspect. Mme. Gerster, 
hitherto gentle and prompt in her re- 
sponse to managerial business require- 
ments, found that Patti had left the 
Mapleson company at St. Louis to go 
East, while the opera tour was to be 
continued to San Francisco. Then, ac- 
cording to Colonel Mapleson’s state- 
ment, he enjoyed all the managerial 
delights which a prima donna, released 
from successful professional rivalry, 
knows so well how to lavish upon de- 
pendent opera directors. 

It was during her second visit that 
the effect of Marchesi’s exclusive culti- 
vation of Gerster’s upper tones became 
apparent in the feebleness of her middle 
register. The singer was not getting 
younger, as was becoming evident in 
the waning brilliancy of her highest 
tones, and on her subsequent visit to 
this country, the wear of time and ma- 
ternal duties had removed the sheen 
and beauty from a voice that had pre- 
viously been a marvel to the public and 
the envy of all her contemporaries. 

It is, therefore, sad to record that a 
singer of such phenomenal promise has 
been compelled to retire from a pro- 
fession which derived new lustre from 
her artistic graces and domestic virtues. 
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GILCHRIST 


By Rupert Hughes 


T behooves us to be modest, over 
here, about our music and the part 
music plays in our life. But it 

should be modesty and not a cringing 
‘umbleness that restrains our tendency 
to brag. We are not steeped in an at- 
mosphere of good music. We do not 
spend most of our evenings in gardens 
where it is the background of all moods. 
In short, we do not eat and drink, think 
and breathe music, and that only the 
best music. 

But the country is not quite barren 
of musical interest for a’ that and a’ 
that. Our musical season supports, 
every winter, the tours of the best sing- 
ers and instrumentalists of the civilized 
world. In fact it has come almost to 
the point of gluttonous monopoly. 
And while these foreign artists can 


hardly deny that they are drawn here 


by our willingness to pay liberally, we 
must insist that our motive in paying 
is something more than vulgar curios- 
ity and ostentation. We no longer swal- 
low without question all the verdicts 
of the other side. Our audiences are 
enormous and include all classes. Our 
applause is discriminating, and while 
we do not express disapproval by tu- 
multuous hissing and hooting after the 
undignified and injudicious fashion of 
the European zealots, yet we have a 
certain mannerly but freezing calm that 
is said to be quite as terrible. And as 
for enthusiasm where we are pleased, 
though we do not usually yell our 
throats raw, yet there is a solid cordial- 
ity and spontaneity that seems to be 
very gratifying to its recipients. 

So, while it is spread-eagleism to 
boast that we are great people in the 

*This series began in the May (1895) number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers; etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 
yosers (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 
W. Chadwick, and J. K. Paine. Portraits, autographs 


in fac-simile, and examples of the music of the com- 
posers have been given in almost every case. 


music world, it is nauseating snobbery 
to abase ourselves. It is wholesome to 
realize that even Germany supports a 
vast amount of trashy music, has its 
silly seasons, and is notoriously blind 
to living genius; while the other Euro- 
pean countries are even worse. 

More indicative of musical vitality 
even than our attention to foreign abili- 
ty is the activity of our own population. 
Every considerabie town has its vocal 
society or its vocal societies, its orches- 
tras, and its throngs of music students. 
The work of these organizations is zeal- 
ous and almost altogether along the 
best lines of culture. In 1893 Mr. 
George P. Upton found the population 
of the thirty-eight most prominent vo- 
cal societies to be considerably over 
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eight thousand. Preparation for great 
things is busy in the very air. 

Take, as an example of the activity in 
music in our towns, the city of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania's capital. Though 
it had in 1890 a population of less than 
forty thousand, it supports a Choral 
and Symphony Society, with an orches- 
tra of seventy-five members, the largest 
and most complete amateur orchestra 
in the country, and a big organization 
for any city. It does work of the most 
ambitious sort, and its value in local 
culture could hardly be overestimated. 

The director of this society is Mr. W. 
W. Gilchrist, who stands ‘among the 
first of our composers. He is especially 
interesting as a purely native product, 
having never studied abroad, and yet 
having won among our composers a 
foremost place in the larger forms of 
composition. He was born in Jersey 
City, January 8, 1846 ; his-father was a 
Canadian, his mother a native of this 
country ; both were skilled in music, 
and his home-life was full of it, espe- 
cially of the old church music. After a 


youth of the usual school-life he tried 
various pursuits— photography, 


law, 
business ; but music kept calling him. 
A good barytone voice led him to join 
vocal societies, and at length he made 
music his profession, ‘after studying 
voice, organ, and composition with Dr. 
H. A. Clarke, of Philadelphia. He was 
a successful soloist in oratorio for some 
years, but gradually devoted himself to 
church work, and conducting, and to 
composition, though none of his music 
was published till he was thirty-two, 
when he took two prizes offered by the 
Abt Male Singing Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Gilchrist has been highly success- 
ful as a prize winner. Shortly after 
taking the Abt Society prize, he won 
three offered by the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club of New York, and in 1884 he won 
the $1,000 prize offered by the Cincin- 
nati Festival Association. 

This last was won by his setting of 
the Forty-sixth Psalm for soprano solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. The overture 
opens with a noble andante contempla- 
tif, which deserves its epithet, but falls 
after a time into rather uninteresting 
moods, whence it breaks only at the last 
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period. The opening chorus, “God is 
our Refuge and Strength,” seems to me 
to be built on a rather trite and empty 
subject which it plays battledore and 
shuttlecock with in the brave old pom- 
pous and canonic style, which stands 
for little beyond science and labor. It 
is only fair to say, however, that Mr. A. 
J. Goodrich, in his “ Musical Analysis,” 
praises “the strength and dignity ” of 
this chorus ; and gives a minute analy- 
sis of the whole work with liberal the- 
matic quotation. 

You remember how “In Pippa Pass- 
es” the murderous twain are brooding 
over their crime, and the woman, Oiti- 
ma, is horrified at the thought of the 
dead man’s blood. But the partner of 
her guilt, Sebald, counsels her to say the 
word over and over again—blood, blood, 
blood, etc.—till it soon becomes a mere 
sound, empty to the point of ridiculous- 
ness. So these grandiose choruses al- 
ways become to me, after the thirtieth 
or fortieth repetition of a clause. When 
Hiindel has his chorus busy at vocal 
lawn-tennis thuswise: ‘“ All we like 
sheep, all we like sheep! allwelikesheep, 
awlisheepawlisheepavegoneastray, have 
gone astray,” no amount of reverence 
for his reputation or the solemn words 
he is maltreating can save me from tak- 
ing it all asa huge joke. Then it gets 
past the funny point and becomes in- 
ane, horribly inane, and then it is a tor- 
ment, a crime against reason and sin- 
cerity. 

Canons and other contrapuntal gym- 
nastics have their place in the world of 
art, but words have their rights as well 
as harmonic theories, and if the com- 
poser cannot afford a change of words 
at decent intervals, let him adopt the 
plan, occasionally advocated, of using 
merely euphonious vowel sounds. The 
result could be no more ridiculous than 
the present custom. Indeed, it would 
hardly be at all different, since one 
catches only a jumble of noise as 
things are now. Then, too, music is a 
mood and not a narrative ; it is an at- 
mosphere of emotion, not a description 
of it. What speech have the violins? 
and where is the articulation of the 
horns and the woodwinds? But till 
that millenial time when voices shall be 
used en masse as mere orchestral in- 
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struments, the wise composer will write 
according to his words. Better the 
emptiest circumlocutions and prolixity 
of text than the infinite repetition of the 
same syllables. It is high time to strike 
a new note in religious music. Where 
is the ecclesiastical Wagner ? 

Mr. Gilchrist’s “Psalm 46,” though 
built on old lines, is built well on those 
lines, and the solo ‘“‘ God is in the Midst 
of Her ” is taken up with especially fine 
effect by the chorus. “The Heathen 
Raged” is a most ingeniously compli- 
cated chorus also. 

The cantata “Prayer and Praise” is 
similarly conventional, and: suffers from 
the sin of repetition, but contains much 
that is strong. 

Of the three prize male choruses writ- 
ten for the Mendelssohn Glee Club, the 
“Ode to the Sun” is the least success- 
ful. It is written to the bombast of 
Mrs. Hemans and is fittingly hysteri- 
cal; occasionally it fairly shrieks itself 
out. “In Autumn” is quieter; a sombre 
work with a fine outburst at the end. 
“The Journey of Life” is an andante 
misterioso that catches the gloom of 
Bryant’s verse and offers a good play 
for that art of interweaving voices in 
which Mr. Gilchrist is a master. 

“The Uplifted Gates” is a chorus for 
mixed voices with solos for sopranos and 
altos ; it is elaborate, warm, and brilliant. 
In lighter tone are the “Spring Song,” 
a trio with cheap words, but bright mu- 
sic and a rich ending, and “The Sea 
Fairies,” a chorus of delightful delicacy 
for women’s voices. It has a piano ac- 
companiment for four hands. 

A thoroughly charming work is the 
setting of Lowell’s poem, “The Rose,” 
for solos and chorus. The dreariness 
of the lonely poet and the lonely maid 
contrasts strongly with the rapture of 
their meeting. As the first half of the 
poem is morose yet melodious, the lat- 
ter is rich with ecstasy ; the ending is 
of the deepest tenderness. 

By all odds the best of these choruses, 
however, is ‘ The Legend of the Bended 
Bow,” a fine war-chant by Mrs. Hemans. 
Tradition tells that in ancient Britain 
the people were summoned to war by 
messengers who carried a bended bow ; 
the poem tells of the various patriots 
approached. The reaper is bidden to 
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leave his standing corn “for the birds 
of heaven,” the huntsman to turn from 
the chase, the chieftain, the prince, 
mothers, sisters, sweethearts, and the 
bards are all approached and counselled 
to bravery. After each episode follow 
the words “And the bow passed on,” 
but the music has been so well managed 
that the danger of such a repetition is 
turned into grim force. The only pre- 
lude is five great blasts of the horns. A 
brawny vigor is got by a frequent use 
of imitation and unison in the voices. 
The chorie work is marked throughout 
with the most intense and epic power, 
almost savagery ; a magnificent martial 
zest. Theclimax is thrilling, big. The 
English might go farther and fare worse 
than to borrow this American work for 
their national chant of patriotism. It is © 
certainly one of the very best things of 
its kind ever done over here. 

Another work of the very finest qual- 
ity throughout is “ A Christmas Idyl,” 
for solos, chorus, and orchestra. A ter- 
rible sombreness is achieved in its for- 
mer half by a notable simplicity. The 
latter part is in brighter tone ; the solo, 
* And thou, Bethlehem,” is like fire. 
The whole thing is superb. 

In the single songs the influence of 
Mr. Gilchrist’s early training in hymns 
is patent. In only a few instances do 
they follow the latter-day methods of 
Schumann and Franz. 

“A Song of Doubt and a Song of 
Faith” is possibly his best vocal solo. 
It begins with a fine plaint, allegro molto 
con fuoco, that is full of cynic despair ; 
thence it breaks suddenly into a cheer- 
ful andante of large solidity. 

“The Two Villages ” is a strong piece 
of work on the conventional lines of 
what might be called the Sunday ballad. 
“A Dirge for Summer” has a marked 
originality and is of that deep brooding 
which is particularly congenial to Mr. 
Gilchrist’s muse. The three Scotch 
songs are altogether charming: “ My 
Heart is Sair” is full of fine feeling, and 
must be classed among the very best of 
the many settings of this lyric of Burns. 
“The Blue-eyed Lassie” is exquisite, 
and “ Dainty Davie ” is delightful. 

“Sing ! Sing!” is a captivating rhap- 
sody on love, and there is a tender and 
drowsy “Cradle Song,” and a song, 
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“How Many Thoughts,” of much orig- 
inality. Tennyson’s “Bugle Song” is 
too delicately elusive to be completely 
caught in music, at least in any written 
thus far. Mr. C. B. Hawley’s delicious 
part-song is the nearest to its flavor. 
Mr. Gilchrist has written an interesting 
bugle song, but it is not the “Bugle 
Song.” 

Most modern in feeling of all Mr. 
Gilchrist’s vocal solos is the group of 
“Right Songs.” They interpret the 
text faithfully and the accompaniment 
is in accord with the song, but yet pos- 
sessed of its own individuality. ‘“ Lost” 
and “ Waves of the Far-away Ocean” 
are wild and rushing. “A Love Song” 
is tender and has a well-woven accom- 
paniment. “The Voice of the Sea” is 
effective, but hardly attains the large 
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formed with success ; a suite for orches- 
tra ; a suite for piano and orchestra ; as 
well as a nonet, a quintet, and a trio, for 
strings and wind. None of these have 
been published, but.I have had the privi- 
lege of examining some of the manu- 
scripts. 

The spirit and the treatment of these 
works is strongly classical. While the 
orchestration is scholarly and mellow, 
it is not in the least Wagnerian, either 
in manipulation or in lusciousness. The 
symphony is not at all programmatic. 
It begins with a long and fiery allegro 
impetuoso ; its second movement is a 
stately and sombre adagio for one 
period ; then it quickens slightly into 
an andante. The pathos of the opening 
soli for clarinet and ‘cello is hardly re- 
tained in the development of the move- 
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tumn ” is exquisitely cheery ; ‘‘ Golden- 
rod” is ornately graceful ; “ Quiet” is 
of deep solemnity ; while “The Dear 
Long Ago” is quaint and most original. 

Of the group of “ Three Songs” the 
gracious “Flow Down, Cold Rivulet,” 
is the best. And there is another group 
of “Three Songs” in which “ Nature’s 
Lullaby ” is on the popular order, while 
“Lullaby” is of an exquisitely novel 
rhythm in this overworked form. 

Mr. Gilchrist has written a vast 
amount of religious music, including 
several “Te Deum’s,” of which the one 
in C and that in A> are the best, to my 
thinking. He has written little for the 
piano except a series of duets, “Une 
Petite Suite,” of which the charming 
“Mélodie” and the fetching “ Styrienne” 
are the best. 

It is by his orchestral works, however, 
that he gains the highest consideration. 
These include a symphony for full or- 
chestra, which has been frequently per- 





gayety. Its accentuation is much like 
the scherzo of Beethoven’s piano sonata 
op. 14, No. 2. Imitation is liberally used 
here in the scoring with a delightfully 
comic effect as of an altercation. As in 
Beethoven’s burlesques, a bit of un- 
alloyed sweetness occasionally appears 
for the sake of contrast. The symphony 
ends with a dashing finale that is stormy 
with cheer. 

The “Nonet” is in G minor, and be- 
gins with an allegro in which a. most 
original and severe subject is developed 
with infinite grace and an unusually 


rich color. The andante is religioso, and 
is fervent rather than sombre. The 
ending is especially beautiful. A 


sprightly scherzo follows. It is most 
ingeniously contrived, and the effects 
are divided with unusual impartiality 
among the instruments. A curious and 
elaborate allegro molto furnishes the 
finale, and ends the “ Nonet” surpris- 
ingly with an abrupt major chord. 




















The opening allegro of the “ Quintet” 
begins with a ‘cello solo of scherzesque 
quality, but as the other voices join in, it 
takes on a more passionate tone, whence 
it works into rapturously beautiful moods 
and ends magnificently. The piano 
part has a strong value, and even where 
it merely ornaments the theme carried 
by the strings, it is fascinating. The 
scherzo is again of the Beethoven order 
in its contagious comicality. The piano 
has the lion’s share of it at first, but 
toward the last the other instruments 
leave off embroidery and take to crack- 
ing jokes for themselves. The andante 
isa genuinely great piece of work. It 
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ranges from melting tenderness to im- 
passioned rage and a purified nobility. 
The piano part is highly elaborated, but 
the other instruments have a scholarly, 
a vocal, individuality. I was shocked to 
see a cadenza for the piano just before 
the close, but its tender brilliance was 
in thorough accord with the sincerity 
of the movement. The “ Quintet” ends 
with a splendid allegro. 

Besides Mr. Gilchrist’s connection with 
a number of vocal societies, he is now the 
director of a music school in Philadel- 
phia. He may be estimated in general 
as strongly a classicist, with a slightly 
increasing tendency to romanticism. 


A PERSECUTED GENIUS 
By Jobn McCrae 


vard as a man of a mechanical 

turn of mind, but when he took to 
wheeling it was the first step toward his 
mental and social ruin ; for, not content 
with taking his wheel to pieces for 
purposes of instruction to himself, he 
dinned into the ears of his fellow-stu- 
dents his ideas on the improvements of 
gears, tires, and bicycle goods in general. 
He had in his room a model; it con- 
sisted of a confused mass of wheels and 
chains and bolts, and represented the 
motive parts of a bicycle without the 
wheels ; but it was double the usual size 
of such parts and bore no resemblance 
to a bicycle frame. It was his idea to 
perfect the principle, and then to set to 
work that We might simplify all this con- 
fusion to something like the working 
apparatus of the bicycle of to-day. As 
he sat before the tangle, Benson, one 
of his classmen, entered. 

Benson cared rather less about me- 
chanics than “he did about mummies, 
and he was utterly unacquainted with 
archeology; therefore he approached 
the array of cogs and bolts and chains 
very much as a bachelor of fifty ap- 
proaches an infant. 

“ What’s this string for? To hang it 
up by?” 

The inventor gave a nervous jump. 
“Look out, you'll pull the pinion 


| ‘vara had been known at Har- 


loose. Don’t you see—hang it all, leave 
italone! If I thought those companies 
would treat me decently I would put the 
thing in their hands, but I think they 
crush the inventors to the wall. I’m 
going to take it with me to Scotland 
when I go in June, and mature it 
there.” 

“ What kind of a dodge is it, anyway?” 

“Til show you. Here, this old enve- 
lope will do. Now, you see, if this line 
«zy is the line of traction, and this wheel 
has ” but we do not propose to fol- 
low Higgins’s demonstrations, which 
continued for the next two minutes. 
When he stopped for breath, Benson 
interpolated in a politic manner : 

“* Gad, old man, that’s a clever idea!” 

“Oh, pshaw! that’s the principle of 
every bicycle. I haven’t come to my 
idea, yet.” 

Benson’s face lengthened; but he 
added : 

“ Of course ; but I meant that it was 
a clever idea, whoever invented it, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, clever enough ! 
this! The chain runs 

Benson looked apologetically at his 
watch, as if a sudden idea had struck 
him. 

“Say, Higgins, old man, Ill have to 
go. You must explain all that some 
other time to me.” 
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“Must you go? Well, since you are 
interested in this thing, suppose I come 
around to your room after dinner Fy 

“T have an engagement,” said Ben- 
son, thoughtfully. “Better say next 
week, hey? Yes, next week!” and he 
escaped. 





Miss Agnes Hardy, of Lidburn House, 
shire, in the south of Scotland, was 
the agent destined by the fates to turn 
the course of Charles L. Higgins from 
destruction ; and it came about that they 
met under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances. She was a bicyclist; not a 
“new woman ” one, but an uncommonly 
pretty, unassuming girl of twenty-two, 
the daughter of papa, who was fifty, 
stout, had been an officer in the navy, 
and also rode a wheel. 

One warm summer afternoon these 
two were walking leisurely along the 
road, when coming to a sharp turn they 
saw approaching them a man on a bicy- 
cle. If Miss Hardy had known of Hig- 
gins’s existence she might have been in- 
terested in knowing that this was his 
wheel ; but it was not he who rode it. 
Looking down the road whence the wheel- 
man had come, she could desery a dusty 
figure in bicycling costume running at 
full speed in pursuit of the bicycle. As 
he came nearer, she could also see that 
he carried several large stones in his 
hands, and was evidently angry; this 
was Higgins. 

“He’s stolen—my wheel!” panted 
Higgins, throwing away the stones, 
which he had evidently been carrying 
as weapons of offence. 

“Take mine!” said she. 

He took it, mounted, and set off. 

They had met. 

Papa, fifty yards in the rear, had not 
been witness to any of this; therefore, 
when he saw Higgins fly past on a 
lady’s bicycle (which was evidently not 
suited to his length of leg), he jumped 
to the conclusion that something serious 
had happened. Seeing Agnes standing 
on the road, waving her hands in her 
excitement, he shouted : 

“ Has he stolen the wheel?” 

Agnes knew that the unknown had 
stolen Higgins’s wheel, and nodded her 
head in acquiescence. Papa turned, 
mounted, and fled after Higgins, who 
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was still a considerable distance behind 
the unknown who had occasioned all the 
difficulties. It would scarcely be exact 
to say that papa fled like a hunted deer, 
but he certainly pedalled well for a man 
of his weight. So away went the triple 
race, papa full of dire intent upon the 
innocent Higgins. 

Half a mile ahead lay a small village, 
at the foot of a steep hill; half way 
down the hill the road turned sharply 
to the right, leaving a steep decline to 
the left, which would prove dangerous 
to a cyclist should anything go wrong 
with the brakes in the first half of the 
hill. The village houses were mostly 
below the turn, but a few straggling cot- 
tages reached to the top of the hill. 
Down this descent sped the racers, the 
unknown well in the lead, Higgins sec- 
ond, and papa a hundred yards to the 
rear, but gaining. It flashed across 
papa’s mind that he could coast the hill, 
and thus use to the best advantage his 
otherwise deterrent weight. It hap- 
pened that Higgins went rather slowly 
down the hill; and Mr. Hardy, seeing 
Davie Saunders, the auctioneer, ahead, 
concluded that Davie might easily lay 
his hands upon the robber and so save 
further pursuit. Of course, it never oc- 
curred to Mr. Hardy that the man on 
Higgins’s bicycle was in the race, but it 
struck him that the unknown cyclist 
ahead was very speedy. So Mr. Hardy, 
as Higgins approached Davie, shouted, 
“Stop him ! Stop him !” 

Davie, seeing Mr. Hardy come tearing 
down the hill, concluded that “yon un- 
canny machine” was running away with 
him ; and hearing only the “stop” in 
Mr. Hardy’s cry, took it asa wild appeal 
for help. Therefore, Davie let Higgins 
go past serenely and prepared to meet 
the oncoming wheel. “All dae ma 
best!” he said between his teeth ; hav- 
ing only his auctioneer’s flag-staff, he 
felt rather at a loss, but it sufficed. 
Choosing the proper moment, he flung 
the staff dexterously in front of the de- 
scending avalanche. 

Crash ! 

The staff was torn from Davie’s grasp, 
and Mr. Hardy was shot into the air. 
As he reached the ground his first act 
was to gain possession of the broken 
staff, which he threw with all his might 

















(sitting, as he was) at Davie’s legs, where 
it took abundant effect. 

“Confound you, Saunders! 
d’ye mean by that?” 

Then followed a running fire of the 
vocabulary of the sea. Mr. Hardy was 
not naturally profane, but his power 
came back to him, and Saunders could 
not but stand amazed at his fluency. 

“Ye wantit tae be stoppit!” quoth 
Davie. 

“Stopped?” roared the old gentle- 
man. 

“ A thocht a wud hae stoppit ye mair 
gentle-like!” added Davie, apologeti- 
cally. 

The bicycle lay twisted and bent ; 
with a rueful look at it, and a pensive 
rub of his back, Mr. Hardy descended 
the hill to the “Lion,” where in a few 
minutes he was joined by Agnes. 

“What was the matter, papa?” she 
inquired anxiously. “Did he catch 
him ?” 

“Did who catch whom? I 
know one thing : I didn’t catch 
your wheel and I did catch a 
confoundedly sore back !” 

Agnes looked relieved. 

“ How did he take the wheel 
from you?” pursued papa. 

“Oh, he didn’t take my 
wheel. I lent it to him to 
catch up with the man who had 
stolen his.” 

“ Humph !” growled the old 
gentleman, after which the 
conversation lagged for a time. 

“T thought, papa, that you 
wanted to be in at the death.” 

“Yes, my own death!” re- 
sponded papa, sarcastically. | 

Before long Higgins came 
past the windows of the 
“Lion” with Miss Hardy’s 
wheel ; she went to the door. 

“Tm sure I can’t thank you 
sufficiently,” said he, raising 
his cap. “It was a perfect im- 
position on my part!” 

“ Not at all, Mr. : 
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the race, too, but he met with a mis- 
hap.” 

Mr. Hardy had by this time recovered 
his equanimity, and greeted Higgins 
courteously. 

“T am obliged to you for helping me 
to chase my man,” said the latter. Mr. 
Hardy looked to see if Higgins were 
quizzing him, but Higgins seemed 
quite in earnest. 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Higgins; I 
might have been of some use but for 
that fool and his flag-pole. I thought I 
had struck the Chinese Wall. I had one 
consolation, and that was that I got the 
pole and banged Saunders on the legs 
with it. Which way do you go, Mr. 
Higgins ?” 

“To town, Mr. Hardy. Iam staying 
with my cousin, Mr. Archer.” 

“Ts Archer your cousin? Do you 
know, I think that was he who took 
your bicycle. I thought I recognized 























“Higgins,” he added. “I 
didn’t catch that jail-bird ei- 
ther. But I'd know my wheel 
anywhere.” 

“Come in, Mr. Higgins, and 
meet my father. He was in 
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him as he passed me. But see here, 
you may as well come to our house to- 
night, and we'll send you into town in 
the morning.” 

“Well, since my wheel was evidently 
taken only for a joke, I'll accept your 
invitation with thanks.” 

That invitation, it turned out, was 
given for a longer time than Mr. Hardy 
thought. Instead of going away the 
next morning, Higgins stayed most of 
the summer ; and when we pick up the 
thread of the life of Higgins one year 
later, Lidburn House is, once more, his 
headquarters. It turned out all in the 
old way, and one evening Agnes and 
Higgins asked the old gentleman’s 
blessing. For some time past the lat- 
ter had not been assailed upon the sub- 
ject of gear-chains ; nor had he heard 
the filings and hammerings that he had 
been wont to hear from the room which 
Higgins used as a workshop. But once 
Higgins had won the hand of Agnes, and 
was recognized as a future member of 
the family, the gear-chain again claimed 
his attention, and the zeal and assiduity 
with which he devoted himself to his 
machine were redoubled. 

At last Mr. Hardy confided to his 
old friend, Dr. Thomson, his decision 
that the inventive craze must cease, 
and having formulated his plot, he 
called Agnes. 

“ Agnes,” he began, “you may have 
noticed that Dr. Thomson has been 
here frequently of late.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Agnes, wondering- 
ly ; “but that is not unusual.” 

“Do you know why?” pursued papa, 
disregarding her remark. 

Agnes grew perceptibly paler, not 
knowing what to expect. 

“Why, no! What is the matter?” 

“To see Charley! Now, I want you 
to go away and just try to think if you 
have noticed anything peculiar about 
him lately.” 

Just then the doctor in question ap- 
peared, and Agnes, not knowing what 
else to do, went out, with a fearful fore- 
boding at her heart. 

“This is a low trick, Thomson,” said 
the old man, with a kind of chuckle. 
*‘ But I won’t be the father-in-law of an 
infernal crank. If there were anything 
in his scheme I wouldn’t mind. But it 
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is a confouned bag of wind—nothing in 
it! Nothing in it!” 

“ Ag-nes!” shouted Mr. Hardy. 

Agnes reappeared with her eyes full 
of tears. The old gentleman got up, 
kissed her very tenderly, and would 
have confessed on the spot, but he saw 
the doctor's threatening look, so he 
braced himself. 

“Oh, come, Agnes, it isn’t as bad as 
that! See here, we want your help.” 

“What is the matter, papa?” sobbed 
Agnes. 

Mr. Hardy steeled himself and pro- 
ceeded : 

“ Aones, this bicycle business has been 
working on Charley's mind. [That's 
true enough,” said the doctor to him- 
self.| He must give it up. Dr. Thom- 
son thinks that if he gave this up once 
and forever he would be all right.” 

“Hm! Yes, yes! I think so!” 
added the doctor. 


“ But, papa, he wouldn’t do it. It’s 
such a splendid idea, you know.” 
“Yes ; no doubt he said so. That is 


an infallible symptom, the doctor tells 
me, in these cases. They are so thor- 
oughly persuaded themselves.” 

“Dr. Thomson says,” the old villain 
went on, “that if he were to give this 
thing up entirely—sell his right to 
it—it would divert his mind, and this 
danger would never recur.” 

Agnes’s face brightened. ‘ Well, per- 
haps he would give it up, if I were to 
tell him.” 

“You might do it this way. Here is 
a letter I have written to Dr. J. W. R. 
Hennessey, Private Asylum, 86 East 
Road, E. C., London.” 

[Heaven only knows who he is!” 
said the doctor to himself.] 

“You could bring him in here, and 
just happen to see it, and read it to 
him. Then we shall see if he will relin- 
quish the affair.” And he dismissed 
Agnes with a kiss. 

When she had gone Mr. Hardy sat 
back in his chair. ‘“That’s worse than 
anything I ever did! It’s too hard 
work!” 

“You would have been a famous An- 
anias, Jack,” said the doctor. 

“ You’re just as bad yourself,” retort- 
ed Mr. Hardy. “Your evil mind sug- 
gested this business.” 














“Let's havea glass of wine. Death 
to the Higgins—what d’ye call it?— 
the Higgins Chain !” 

* Amen!” added the doctor. 

True to her orders, Agnes decoyed 
Higgins into the library, and, as if by 
chance, stumbled upon the letter which 
lay unfolded on the desk. 

“What does this mean, Charley? 
Here’s some sort of a letter! ‘Dr. J. 
W. R. Hennessey, 86 East Road, E. C., 
London.’ ” 

(Let it be here noted that if Charley 
had looked up the London Directory, 
he would have found that 86 East Road 
was a bakery instead of a private asy- 
lum ; and, had he consulted the roll of 
physicians and surgeons, he would not 
have been able to find the above-men- 
tioned eminent specialist. But these 
details escaped his notice.) 


“ Dear Doctor : 

“Tam delighted that you think a cure 
can be wrought, provided our young 
friend can be prevailed upon to quit 
this branch of study; and that you do 
not think incarceration necessary at 
this——” 


“Heavens! they think I’m off my 
head,” broke in Charley, indignantly, 
reading over Agnes’s shoulder ; for it 
soon appeared from the letter that 
Charley was the “young friend” re- 
ferred to. Agnes put her arms around 
his neck. : 

“T don’t think you're crazy, darling. 
But hadn’t you better sell that bother- 
some old machine ?” 

‘Why, Agnes, dear, you never used 
to think it a.bothersome old machine. 
You always said you would have it put 
on your own bicycle first of all.” 

“ Well, but—but—it’s different, don’t 
you see?” sobbed Agnes. 

The upshot of it all was that Higgins 
did not go to Mr. Hardy and dramatic- 
ally forswear Agnes and all the world, 
save his machine ; but, chiefly owing to 
Agnes’s persuasion, he decided to await 
a good opportunity to sell it, and in the 
meantime to close his lips that no sylla- 
ble regarding chain-gears should escape. 
All of which showed his good sense. It 
is true that he felt a little uneasy at 
dinner that evening at the thought that 
these men considered him on the verge 
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of insanity; but a few days restored 
the cordiality, and the old gentleman 
breathed easier, and began to consider 
how he might open proceedings regard- 
ing the purchase of the invention for 
some imaginary friends, whose agent he 
would be in this matter. All this time 
there had been no word of “invention” 
from Charles, and the doctor and Mr. 
Hardy began to be jubilant. 

“Charles,” said the’ old gentleman, 
blandly, a few days after, “I have been 
considering that scheme of yours with 
an old friend of mine who knows the 
wheel trade pretty well ; he thinks there 
will be a revolution in wheels—no, I 
didn’t intend that, Agnes—a radical 
change, then, let us say, in the wheel 
trade during the next year. I think 
you had better get rid of that invention 
of yours as soon as possible. I dare say 
I could get it disposed of for you. How 
much do you want for it?” 

“Well, I had thought of getting a 
royalty on it; so much per wheel to 
which the attachment is fitted. I think 
about two shillings per attachment 
would do.” 

The old gentleman cogitated. ‘“ How 
many wheels would go the first year?” 

“Say two thousand the first year,” 
suggested the modest Higgins. 

“Hm! Two hundred pounds! 
Charles,” said Mr. Hardy, mildly, “I 
don’t believe you can get that much out 
of it. I know one old fellow who will 
give you twenty-five pounds for it ; and 
take my word for it”—and he dug the 
irate Charles in the ribs—‘ you're cheat- 
ing him at that figure.” 

Higgins was indignant. “ Utterly 
absurd, sir! I would not think of it!” 
But his mind began to cloud up with 
doubts. 

“ Of course,” pursued Mr. Hardy, “ it 
is a mere nothing, but the times are ex- 
ceedingly dull. Think it over.” 

Charles fumed for an hour. “I might 
just as well smash it! Better, in fact ; 
or present it to a hospital for aged 
women, or something of that sort!” 
But the tempter was at work ; the day 
before, Higgins had got a jeweller’s bill 
for twenty-eight pounds, payment for 
Agnes’s engagement ring, which had 
been much admired, and had been de- 
clared “ just the thing.” So Charles L. 











“We drifted together just like those two leaves." 


Higgins sacrificed the interests of the 
cycling world, and bartered the pet 
product of his brains for base coin. 

“ Charles,” said Mr. Hardy, when 
Higgins announced his acceptance of 
the offer, “if you leave it with the box 
down in the library, I'll have a look at 
it and have it called for.” 

“ Who is the buyer, by the way, sir?” 

“T can’t exactly tell you at present. 
You doubtless know that there is a me- 
chanical museum in—in Glasgow, and— 
and frequently they buy up things of 
that sort. My friend expects to add 
some idea of his own to it, and then 
give it.” 

Higgins searched out all the museum 
catalogues he could find ; there was one 
small collection which might be the one 
to which Mr. Hardy referred. 
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“Was it the Wilson Col- 
lection, may I ask, that is 
buying the gear-chain ? ” 

“Yes, the Wilson Collec- 
tion,” promptly replied the 


old gentleman. Further 
catalogue study followed. 

“That Wilson Collection 
seems to be supported by 
donations.” Mr. Hardy 
was momentarily taken 
aback. 

“Ah! the Board, several 
of whom I know very well, 
sometimes buy things on 
the quiet.” 

Higgins was satisfied ; 
but the same evening Mr. 
Hardy remarked to his 
friend, the doctor: “If I 
had known the subterfuges 

to say nothing worse) to 

which I have had to resort 
on account of that boy, I'll 
be hanged if he mightn’t 

, have gone mad in earnest 
twenty times over.” Ring- 
ing for the maid, Mr. Hardy 
summoned Smith, the 
coachman. 

“Smith, here’s half a 
crown. Take this box, and 
what is in it, and drop it in 
the river. No, don’t throw 
the box in. It might float?’ 

Smith took the half- 
crown and looked uneasy. 

“Why, sir, it aint—I—I hope, 
sir F 

“That's all right, Smith. It’s noth- 
ing in the murder line. You can look 
and see what’s in the box. Just old 
iron and bolts and things like that.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

So Smith departed on his nefarious 
errand, and, having arrived at the 
bridge at the hour of 11 p.m., he con- 
signed the Higgins Motor Spring Gear- 
Chain to a watery grave. 

Thus was Mr. Hardy freed from the 
skeleton which had haunted his closet, 
the motor gear-chain was forgotten, 
and the wedding day approached, as 
days do. Agnes and Charley were 





sauntering down a quiet lane that led 
to the bridge. 
« Agnes,” said he, “I can scarcely be- 
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lieve that we are to be married to-mor- 
row. It seemed that we drifted to- 
gether just like those leaves there, in 
the current.” 

Away goes Higgins, tearing down the 
steep bank from the bridge to the 
river. With a broken tree-limb, he 
takes from the water, not without diffi- 
culty, his treasure, the gear-chain ap- 
paratus. 

Agnes stared in amazement, until she 
saw emerge from the water the well- 
known tangle of bolts and wires, and 
she knew that the horrible cause of so 
much woe had once more crossed the 
path of true love. Alas! O Smith, 
thou didst obey in the letter, but not 
in the spirit! The unlucky coachman 
had, indeed, thrown the machine into 
the river; but instead of taking the 
bridge over the dam, where the water 
was deep, he had gone farther up the 
stream, where it was shallow. And here 
it was once more! Poor Agnes had 
momentary visions of Dr. Hennessey 
and private asylums. 

“Don’t! Please don’t take it, 
Charley! Leave it there, do leave it! 
For my sake!” she pleaded. 

But Higgins was flinty-hearted ; and 
after tugging and straining every mus- 
cle (and wetting his feet into the bar- 
gain), the invention was once more in 
his hands, and he carried it home 
in triumph, Agnes following disconso- 
lately. 

Learning that Mr. Hardy was in the 
library, Higgins bent his steps thither. 
He had felt rather nettled when he had 
first seen his darling project lying in 
the water, but a man is not hard to 
please on the eve of his wedding-day, 
and he was soon mollified. 

Throwing open the door, where Mr. 
Hardy sat reading, he threw his burden 
on the floor, and went out without say- 
ing a word. 

“ Why, why, what’s this?” began Mr. 
Hardy, looking up from his paper. Hig- 
gins, as he left the door, thought he 
heard the old gentleman swearing, but 
nothing was said relative to the subject 
all evening. 

Early next morning—the morning— 
Higgins was awakened by a constant 
hammering in the courtyard, near the 
stables. Looking out, he could see Mr. 
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Hardy, in a morning negligee, engaged 
in wrecking the gear-chain apparatus. 
Whenever he succeeded in detaching a 
wheel or a bolt with the ax which he 
was plying, he threw it with all his 
might in the direction of the paddocks. 

When all was over the old gentleman, 
with a broad and satisfied smile on his 
face, shouldered his ax and came tow- 
ard the house. Higgins threw open the 
window, but the old gentleman antici- 
pated any remarks he might have con- 
templated. 

“Tve just signed a check for a 
thousand pounds for a wedding pres- 
ent! What were you going to say?” 

“Nothing,” said Higgins; “that is, 
nothing except. Good-morning.” 
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Shouldered his ax and came toward the house. 











SOME PRACTICAL POINTS 


By J. E. Whittlesey 
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ally amounts to—and it takes him usu- 
ally until his second season at riding 
before he actually rids himself of the de- 
lusion and becomes enthusiastic. It is 
then, too, that he tires of reading theories 
of how to ride a bicycle, the proper posi- 
tion, saddle, etc., written usually by in- 
experienced physicians and professors 
who have ridden a few times. He will 
usually read anything at first, and try 
everything that is advocated ; but when 
he has actually passed the “third degree,” 
and has “ridden the goat,” he turns a 
deaf ear to it all and selfishly leaves his 
neighbor to “ find it out ” for himself. 
Did you ever compare riding a bicy- 
cle to climbing a ladder? The similarity 
is surprising, and in order to demon- 
strate the idea more forcibly three illus- 
trations are given herewith, showing a 
man climbing a ladder in three dif- 
ferent positions. The first position is 
represented by A, whose ladder is 
placed in a position almost perpen- 
dicular; his hands are grasping the 
two rails of the ladder. Ashe proceeds 
to ascend, step by step, he has to grasp 
tightly with his hands or he will fall 
backward, because the point of equili- 
brium is ahead of his weight, or, in other 
words, his feet are ahead of his body. 
His upper-limb muscles are doing very 
much more than would be necessary 
should the ladder be placed at a lower 
angle. When he steps up a step he 
raises his entire weight, plus the “ pull,” 
by the grasp of the hands, which “ pull ” 
acts directly upon the muscles of the 
back and abdomen, helping largely tow- 





ard exhaustion. In fact the action of 
any unnecessary muscles tends to ex- 
haustion, and exhaustion invites discour- 
agement, especially to a bicycle rider. 
If A climbs very far, his back or abdo- 
men will be the first to feel the strain ; 
yet his position on the ladder is about 
the same as that adopted by the average 
beginner on the bicycle, who will con- 
tinue to ride in this position unless he 
be of an observing disposition or unless 
some friend actually teaches him better. 
Even then he will argue that he has rea- 
sons for doing so, first, because it ap- 
pears to be common-sense to sit erect 
as if riding horseback, and, second, be- 
cause the machines are built that way— 
except the racing machines, and of 
course he does not want a racing ma- 
chine or any “bending over.” He has 
read too many articles on the evils of 
bending over. 

Now let us look at B. Did you ever 
stand at a public stairway—one leading 
to a station of the Elevated Railroad in 
New York, for instance—and give notice 
to the position people almost always as- 
sume when climbing the stairs? Do so, 
and you will observe that they all lean 
forward a little—slightly bending at the 
hip-joint, but not bending the back. 
Why is this? Nature tells us that it 
makes the work easier and we certainly 
do find it so. The bicycle rider who 
has “found ” this position has found the 
easiest position. He can travel more 
miles in a day and feel less tired. He 
has passed into the second and higher 
stage of riding a bicycle. He now pos- 
sesses greater possibilities and his inter- 
est in cycling isdoubled. He has made 
a discovery ; he aspires to take his next 
long run with a set of wheelmen who 
ride faster and farther than his usual 
companions. What was only a fad to 
this man has now taken root in him, and 
he becomes an enthusiast. He is criti- 
cised by the inexperienced multitude for 
“becoming a scorcher,” or for “leaning 
over ;” but you will notice that in his 
riding now he does no pulling or push- 




















A, Erect. 


ing—he puts his weight simply on.his 
forward foot (like B, who climbs the lad- 
der) naturally and 
more easily. 

It is needless to ex- 
plain the position as- 
sumed by C, but it will 
readily be compared 
with the “scorcher,” or 
a rider in racing form. 
He largely carries his 
weight on his hands, 
and by bending over 
to exaggeration “dou- 
bles up ” his lungs, so 
to speak, thereby, no 
doubt, inviting danger. 
And this is a “leaning- 
over” position which 
writers do well to warn 
wheelmen against, al- 
though these writers 
make a mistake in assuming that there 
are but two positions, viz., to sit erect 
and to lean over. C can make speed, 
however, in his position, because of 
less atmospheric friction when riding 
at high speed, a thing very essential in 
racing. ‘ 

To the rider who sits erect, and he 
is largely in the majority, here is a lit- 
tle practical and kindly advice. Man- 
age to procure a “ front” saddle-post or 
a T-post, if you have not one already, and 
adjust your saddle forward, say three 
or four inches. Then exchange your 
“raised ” handle-bars for a “ drop ”-bar 
—not an exaggerated one, but medium 
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B, Correct. 
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—where the cork handle is about four 
inches lower than the middle. Adjust 
the handles to about four inches below 
the saddle, then mount your wheel and 
try it. You will not take kindly to it 
at first, because the change is so radical 
—it is a different system altogether. 
You will imagine you are going to pitch 
forward over the handle-bars, you have 
to lean quite heavily on them instead of 
pulling on them at every stroke. This 
seems objectionable at first, but as soon 
as the rider becomes reconciled to the 
fact that he is propelling a machine in- 
stead of riding a horse, the idea seems 
more sensible. When this position is 
attained the question of saddle is also 
settled. 

To the rider now the saddle is but 
a resting-place, not a seat, his weight 
being distributed on the pedals, han- 
dle-bars, and saddle 
in about the relative 
percentages of 70, 15, 
and 15—and when 
crossing tracks and 
rough places he 
throws his entire 
weight on pedals and 
handles, relieving him- 
self entirely from the 
saddle for the mo- 


ment. 
Now the rider is 
able to make “ cen- 


turies” without ex- 
haustion or discom- 
fort from the saddle, 
and now he makes no 
more complaints 
about the “ hardness” 
of his saddle. It is the novice usually 
who makes such complaints. 





C, Defect. 














THE EPICS OF 


THE modern epic poetry is prose. It takes 
the form of a novel, and is, in all the essen- 
tials except that of verse, quite in accord with 
the ancient spirit. We even have dit ev ma- 
chinis in the form of mysterious powers: 
providence ; Milady Luck; sudden reforms 
and proper desires and benevolences perco- 
lating for the salutary nonce through the pur- 
poses of the villains ; Svengalic hypnotisms ; 
and various other superhuman agencies that 
allow the novelist to tangle his characters in 
webs inextricable for human means, and yet 
to promise for his sore-beset heroes a salvation 
that shall be just as nick-of-timely and effect- 
ual as any cloud that a Greek goddess ever 
wrapped around a warrior in a tight box. 

Cervantes’s Quixotic expedition into litera- 
ture has been well styled a comic epic, and 
good Harry Fielding called his Tomjonesiad, 
and all such works, ‘‘ prosai-comi-epic writ- 
ing.” Indeed, he even makes the formal in- 
vocation necessary to the epic poem : the Mjjyw 
hede, Oed, or the Musa, mihi causas memora, 
or the ** Sing, Heavenly Muse,” as you like it. 
Not tillthe beginning of his thirteenth book 
—evidently not an unlucky place—does he 
make it, indeed; but he atones for tardiness 
by liberality, and summons to his aid Love 
of Fame, Wealth, Genius, Humauity, Learn- 
ing, Experience, ‘‘and more, if possible.” 
The modern novelist chiefly invokes the 
mercies of the critic in a form of worship called 
a ** Preface.” 

Fielding complains bitterly that the ancient 
epicists, with deities ‘‘ always ready at the 
writer’s elbow,” ** could with greater ease have 
conveyed a hero from one country to another, 
nay, from one world to another, and have 
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HALL CAINE* 


brought him back again, than a poor circum- 
scribed modern can deliver him from a jail.” 
Yet, all in all, the novelist is the true succes- 
sor of the epic poet, and he shows his lineage 
in many inheritances. Thus Fielding again 
complains. that every amorous widow, for ex- 
ample, should “run the hazard of being con- 
demned as a servile imitation of Dido.” 

Most epic of all contemporary novelists is 
Mr. Hall Caine. Himself calls his Icelandic 
tale; ‘‘ The Bondman,” a Saga, following ‘‘ the 
epic method.” Thus where Homer has an 
uncouth, hateful Thersites, Mr: Caine has the 
six Fairbrother brothers; hardly, I presume, 
with the openintention of going Homer sever- 
al better, on the principle of certain contempo- 
rary dramatists that give the groundlings an 
improved ‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with two 
Topsys and twin Evas. Yet the Homeric 
principle of using petty meannesses as a foil 
for magnanimity has certainly impelled Mr. 
Caine to make use of this sextuple Thersites, 
and to give prominence in each of his books to 
some miserable craven creature. 

The real essence of Mr. Caine’s epopee is 
the struggle of man with man. The love of 
one sex for the other, though handled with 
great sympathy, is rather arock upon which 
the friendship of two men splits than the 
backbone of the narrative. Thus in ‘‘ The 
Deemster” the devoted friends Daniel and 
Ewan are estranged by a quarrel over Ewan’s 
sister, Daniel’s sweetheart, and they fight a 
duel to the death ; and even when Daniel is 
sent into exile for slaying Ewan, the noble 
chapters devoted to his gradual reclamation 
into higher manhood deal so earnestly with 
the study of the man against himself that 
his lost love, Mona, is veiled into the back- 
ground. In ‘‘ The Manxman,”’ the real mar- 
row of the bookis friendship. The girl Kate, 
though portrayed with liberality and affec- 
tion, is, after all, only a helpless thorn in the 
devotion of Pete to Philip and in the faith of 
Philip to Pete. ‘The Bondman,” a truly 
sublime conception, develops the wonderful 
change that came over Jason, who had vowed 
to slay Sunlocks when he should find him, 
and met him in a strange way and learned to 
love him unwitting his name, and saved his 
life and gave back Sunlocks’s wavering sweet- 
heart to him; and finally, when he learned 
his sworn enemy’s identity, could not kill him, 
but afterward even sacrificed his own life to 
save the life of Sunlocks. Here, too, the girl 
is still subordinated, though never neglected. 














‘‘The Scapegoat” is not so faithful to the 
analogy. Yet Naomi is hardly the principal 
even here, and the meaning of the story is 
rather the awakening to mercy of the un- 
scrupulous Israel and the rupture of his 
friendship in crime with the tyrant Benaboo ; 
and what love there is, is the love of the father 
and the child. Naomi’s wooer plays almost 
no part. 

‘*The Shadow of a Crime,” his first novel, 
and *“‘A Son of Hagar” are similarly given 
up primarily to the study of men for and 
against men, with the love stories essentially 
secondary. 

In all these works one is mainly impressed 
with the author’s high seriousness. They are 
far from tracts or mere preachment, yet they 
dig into the solemn problems that beset the 
human soul with much of that frankly deep 
concern evinced by the Greek tragedians in 
their lofty moralizing. Note the exalted tone, 
for example, of the final paragraphs of ‘‘ The 
Deemster.” They have the spirit and the fire 
of a Sophokles. 

Mr. Caine carries his epic method into the 
supernatural very rarely, but in this same 
‘* Deemster’”’ he carries it so far as to hurt the 
appealing show of realism of the rest of the 
work. The old blind woman, Kerry, is the 
cause of the trouble. Time and again her 
impossible visions are of vital importance to 
the action of the story; and, to cap the 
climax, the whole plot rests on her palsied 
shoulders. Daniel Mylrea has been spirited 
away to a mysterious hiding-place ; his pur- 
suers cannot get the slightest clew to his 
whereabouts. Now most obligingly the 
blind woman goes into a Delphic ecstasy and 
sees and describes the place of his hiding. 
Before the blind seer can give the final defi- 
niteness to her description, however, she drops 
off into an incoherent trance ; the frantic lis- 
tener flings her arms around her to wake 
her, feels a great shock ! and now she sees the 
place ! and sets the officers on their way! and 
they arrive just the moment Dan is to be shot 
by his enraged kidnappers! Now, if this isn’t 
building heavy castles of realism on cobweb 
foundations, what is? When Homer uses 
“Oveipos, sent by Zeus to earth to persuade a 
man in his sleep, we are all sympathy. And so 
are we when i Duca Vergil leads Dante impos- 
sibly through an impossible Hell. Ina fanci- 
ful work like ** Trilby,”’ one gives the author 
much license, especially as his airy hypnotism 
is at least started on scientific foundations. 
But in a work of the realism of ‘‘ The Deem- 
ster,” such a thing is inexcusable. 

On putting to sea for the Treasure Islands of 
Fiction’s Golden Fleece, the good skipper 
should look well to his clearing papers. If 
he sails forth with letters of marque and re- 
prisal, the autocratic reader will follow with 
bated breath and atcept as gospel for the time 
being the tale of how 


‘*The owl and the pussy cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 
They took some money and plenty of honey 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note ”— 
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or any other phantasy; but if the skipper 
take out a license only for good plain realistic 
freight-boating, let him beware of piratical ex- 
cursions into the realms of mysticism. The 
autocratic reader will none of it. So the 
omens, the dreams, the mysterious voices in 
the ear at the very moment of distant events, 
and the clock that stops at the instant of 
Ewan’s death ; these things are gaudy, un- 
seemly trappings that mar the honest verisi- 
militude of ‘‘The Deemster,” otherwise a 
most direct claimant on the sympathy. 

Besides these things that have their origin 
in superstition and high-colored tradition, Mr. 
Caine is willing to make use of things that 
have happened, he says, almost never in the 
history of the world. Thus, to quote the 
‘* Deemster” again, when Dan and his com- 
panions take Ewan’s body out to bury it at 
sea, the weights slip out of the canvas, the 
body rises to the surface, the canvas spreads 
out like a sail, and the body speeds against 
the tide straight back for the shore and dis- 
covery. This, Mr. Caine says, has been 
known “only thrice in all the strange history 
of the sea.” It would be impressive in the 
*“Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” Here it 
jars, at least on me. In ‘‘The Scapegoat,” 
the child Naomi, born deaf, mute, and blind, 
has her hearing given her under not alto- 
gether impossible circumstances ; her voice 
comes to her in an agony of appeal to a mob 
attacking her old father; her eyes leap into 
sight by one of those miracles God has 
‘*brought to pass but twice or thrice since 
men were born blind into His world of light.” 
The strange effects of these sudden births of 
new senses are handled with the most beauti- 
ful skill, but I can’t help thinking that a 
mediseval invocation of miracles for nine- 
teenth-century characters is a confession of 
weakness or carelessness on the author’s part. 

Mr. Caine takes life too seriously, being an 
epicist, to deal overmuch in humor. As for 
poignant wit he has practically none; and 
even his humor is of a rather primitive sort. 
And yet it is in perfect keeping with the 
rough homespun of his stories. He has de- 
voted one book to humor, ‘‘Capt’n Davy’s 
Honeymoon,” a bluff, broad peasant frolic, 
brightened with delicious Manx incidents, and 
yet given over to a humor that is hardly 
horse-play and is still utterly lacking in 
nimbleness and delicacy. But it is idle to 
complain that not all things are given to one 
man. 

In studies of childhood, however, his humor 
is the richest imaginable. Thechildren of his 
books are sturdy little imps of a marvellous 
truth to life and of complete fascination. It 
would be hard to find better childhood any- 
where than in Chapters VI and VII, for in- 
stance, of ‘*The Deemster;” the immortal 
Chapter III of Part I of ** The Manxman,” 
and the first meeting of Sunlocks and Greeba 
in Chapter VI of ‘‘ The Bondman.” 

A right epicist should have a high sense of 
the dramatic. Mr. Caine has this gift in a 
higher degree, I think, than any living novel- 
ist in English. His characterization proceeds 


















rather by a series of soul-revealing events 
than by analysis and vivisection. He has a 
most remarkable ability to attain and sustain 
a high pitch of excitement. His books are 
mountain-chains of event. Everything is solid 
and unbombastic, yet everything is intense 
and ambitious at the upper realms of emotion. 
He has a power of following climax with 
climax after climax that reminds one of Wag- 
ner’s musical fire. 

And he has the dramatist’s eye for situa- 
tions, as in ‘‘ The Manxman,” when Pete gets 
Philip to write a letter to Kate, whom the de- 
serted Pete pretends to be in correspondence 
with, though she has run away with the very 
Philip who affects such ignorance of her 
whereabouts and such sympathy for Pete. 
The very night that Philip stole Kate away, 
Pete was out beating a drum in the proces- 
sion in Philip's honor. When Kate leaves 
Philip and afterward tries to drown herself, 
and is dragged into court, Philip, not seeing 
her face, publicly upbraids the man that has 
brought her to such degradation. There is 
in all these scenes an atmosphere that is es- 
sentially that of the playwright, though of 
course Mr. Caine, with perfect right, shifts 
his scenes oftener even than one of Shakes- 
peare’s historical dramas. ‘‘ The Deemster ” 
is one long chain of the most unrestingly 
thrilling scenes, the subsidence as short as the 
valley of a wave; the climax as turbulent as 
its frothy crest ; and the only rest to its prog- 
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ress, death on the far-off shore that ends the 
book. 

The two earlier works are not Manx in 
locale, and show signs of the prentice hand. 
They are inclined to be melodramatic, too, 
rather than exalted, but they give some prom- 
ise of the finished power of the later books. 

In the Manx stories he has woven the pict- 
uresque customs of this little island into the 
plots with a thorough appreciation of the in- 
trinsic interest of the customs, and an equally 
thorough appreciation of the necessity for 
avoiding the look of dragging them in by the 


neck. 

Allin all, Mr. Caine has a most distinct in- 
dividuality, a field quite his own, both by in- 
heritance and conquest ; and a skill and a zeal 
that deserve the name of genius or something 
about as good. 

Of his works ‘‘ The Bondman”’ is the most 
poetic, ‘*‘The Deemster” the most intense 
and spiritual, and ‘‘The Manxman” the 
most human. ‘‘ The Scapegoat ” is the most 
—well, it is a downright noble work. 

A series of lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution has been grouped in a small volume 
called ** The Little Manx Nation,” and while 
the stories explain themselves without glos- 
sary or notes, a truer grasp of this insulate 
little race will be got by conning this brochure. 
It reads like romance anyway, and is written 
in an informal, intimate style that is charming. 

CHELIFER. 
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THE SHErk’s WHITE SLAVE. By Raymond 
Raife. Hidden treasures exert an_irresist- 
ible hypnotism over the human soul, and 
any creature of fiction who is on a hunt for 
them will always be followed by a large and 
breathlessly sympathetic clientele of readers. 
The present story deals with a mysterious 
mazy temple which can only be thridded by a 
white man. A young Englishman captured 
by Arabians is instructed in the hieroglyphics 
of the temple by priests and sent on an er- 
rand. How he and a faithful Arabian 
Achates elude a poolful of crocodiles and any 
number of other traps is told with a most in- 
genious complexity of adventure, and yet 
with much plausibility. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. (Lovell, Coryell & 
Co., New York.) 


Joun Hare, Comedian. <A _ Biography. 
By T. Edgar Pemberton. This is a cordial 
study of the art of the well-known English 
actor who came over in January for a dra- 
matic tour of this country. With many 
portraits. Paper, 50 cents. (George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, New York.) 


THE DeEstRE OF THE Motu. By Capel 
Vane. The heroine is a fair Italian girl, who 
marries a good old squire and then elopes 
with a handsome young lord. On these con- 
ventional lines a conventional story is worked 
out. Town and Country Library. Paper, 
50 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., Néw York.) 





LittLE Dorrit; GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
and Harp Times; OuR MvutuaL FRIEND. 
By Charles Dickens. Three more volumes in 
this excellent edition of the works of the great 
artist in humanity. Each volume contains a 
fac-simile of the title-page and the wrapper 
of the first edition, and reproductions of the 
original engravings, as well as a_ liberal 
and entertaining introduction, bio- and biblio- 

raphical, by the novelist’s son, Charles 

ickens. Well bound and well printed, it is 
altogether a most desirable edition of an indis- 
pensable set of novels. $1 a volume. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


THe Stickit MINISTER. 
Crockett. 

Mr. Isaacs. By Marion Crawford. 

Granta. By Emily Lawless. 

THE DELECTABLE Ducny. By “Q.” 

A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. By W. Clark 
Russell. 

We have had occasion before to commend 
this edition of standard works, in a form whose 
only cheapness is its paper cover and its price. 
Novelists’ Library, 50 cents avolume. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


MARRIAGE A COVENANT—Nort InpIssouv- 
BLE. By Rev. J. P. Fugette. It is strange to 
see a minister arguing for liberal divorce laws, 
and quoting Scripture to his purpose ;- but the 
argument is skilfully managed. Cloth, $1. 
(Cushing & Co., Baltimore.) 


By & f&. 
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FASHION, FACT, AND FANCY 


CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE DE MONTAIGU 


nature replenishes her wardrobe 


‘nature is near at hand, and as 
Winter 


women must do likewise. 
gowns are cast aside for those more 
suited to the joyous re-awakening. 
Light colors usually prevail at this sea- 
son, and those decided upon by the 
arbiters of fashion, will be both bril- 
liant and in mingled artistic tones. 


Green, characteristic of the 
vernal month of April, is des- 
tined to be a supreme favorite, 
while écru, beige, pale brown, 
and gray have lost none of 
their prestige ; gray and old 
rose, gray and lemon yellow, 
are all seen, and in such har- 
monies of color as delight the 
eye. 

Mixed all-over effects in ori- 
ental designs are noticeably 
frequent, and combine admir- 
ably with self-colored goods 

Extremely open effects are 
apparent in grenadines and 
linon batiste ; a very effective 
pittern is a batiste in the nat- 
ural flax color woven in inch 
squares, which are open ex- 
cept for a picot edge ; this fab- 
ric is worn over a lining of 
plain or chiné silk with excel- 
lent effect. For parts of 
dresses there is a most ele- 
gant batiste wrought in open 
flowers in gold, and costing 
eight dollars a yard. These 
dressy textiles are generally 
used for the front and a 
portion of the sleeve. 

Moiré océan is a 
new development of 
the old-time watered 
silk. It comes in 
wide shimmering 
lines like ocean wave- 
lets, and is especially 
beautiful in evening 
colors, Nile green be- 
ing very lovely ~in 
this material. 
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escent colorings shot with 
gleams of gold like sunlight. 
Very distingué 
for dark bru- 
nettes is taffeta 
the color of Cu- 


? 
Ties 


ban cigar 
ribbons, the 
design be- 
ing in palm- 
leaves in 
rich tones of 
red and 
green, shad- 
ing from 


ii iy 


these to re- No. 2. 


seda. 

Some of the newest laces have the 
pattern outlined in tinsel thread, or 
picked out with pearls or mock gems. 

A new material of mohair and silk is 
known as Mozambique, it is semi-trans- 
parent and in rather straggling all-over 
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designs ; two tones are generally 
employed, such as brown and re- 
seda, blue and tan, and many 
other combina- 
tions. 
Grenadines 
with large flowers 
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sewing silk and 
with transparent 
meshes between, 
are elegant and 


costly. Others 
jy consist of a puck- 


ered stripe with a 





narrow one be- 
tween in jardin- 
itre or Persian 
coloring. 

Lace is an important feature of the 
new trimmings, quantities being used on 
waists. Jerre lace, a fine cream net 
sparsely figured, and with a border ex- 
ecuted in a straggling pattern, is ex- 
tremely pretty on waists of light silk or 
gauze. 

Insertion and edging made of point 
lace braid dyed in rainbow tintings is 
new and rather bizarre. Chiffon band- 
ings with an appliqué in cream or white 
are graceful and pretty ; black chiffon 
combined with gray batiste is novel and 
stylish. 

All kinds of transparencies are notice- 
able, bands of chiffon or net wrought in 
scintillating beads or colored flosses, 
flashing spangles, and mock jewels, all 
adorn the new spring gowns. 

For summer gowns piqué and duck 
will be greatly used, especially for the 
useful two-piece suits. These materials 
are shown in every conceivable color, 
dark and light blue, striped, figured, and 
dotted, white with colored dots, and 
other pretty combinations. 

As to sleeves, the latest models reveal 
the contour of the arm, a tight-fitting 
coat sleeve, with a sagging drapery or 
scanty puffs being apparent on many of 
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the new waists ; 4 
very graceful are eee Lg} 
the sleeves with 
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the upper portion consisting of overlap- 
ping ruffles of some transparent fabric. 

Easter Confirmation gowns should be 
of extreme simplicity, soft ivory-hued 
fabrics of wool or silk being the most 
suitable for the occasion. Although the 
material may be as elegant asis desired, 
simplicity of make should prevail. 

Many young girls on this solemn oc- 
casion look more as if they were prepar- 
ing to enter a ball-room, rather 
than kneel at the chancel of a 
sacred edifice. The dress, 
while plain, may be relieved 


* 


with a little 

dainty lace and 
ribbon, but over- 
loaded trim- 
mings should be 
avoided; the 
image that 
should remain in 
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the mind of the observer should be 
one of virginal purity unalloyed with 
ostentatious display. 

Waists have the 
body stripes running 
up and down, and the 
r.”y sleeves crosswise. 

Close pompons, 
composed of white 
and purple violets 
massed closely to- 
gether, are used on 
bonnets instead of the 
silk and ribbon choux. 

Strings, which ev- 
ery season make their 
reappearance, are 
again in evidence; 
they are illy adapted 
for summer, as they 
create too much heat about the throat. 


CYCLING COSTUMES. 


Ever since the time of Adam, dress 
has been a vexed question with women. 
This is especially so since the craze for 
cycling set in, for although it is easy 
enough to choose a suitable street or 
evening costume, it is far more difficult 

to invent one which looks 
<a well both on and off a wheel. 


Migs 
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———— m At best, the bicycle is not a 


particularly graceful vehicle 


of locomotion, 
particularly for 
women. The 
Za, first women cy- 
© clists were re- 
garded with 
disapproval by 
others of con- 
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servative views ; these progressive ladies 
threw a sop to Cerberus by trying to 
conform to conventional ideas of dress ; 
in appearance they were a distinct fail- 
ure, as nothing more melancholy could 
be imagined than a female cyclist trying 
to ride in a skirt which hid her ankles. 
Then a few reckless and daring ones 
ventured upon the divided skirt and 



















bloomers, both of which in their primi- 
tive state were horribly ungraceful. 

During the last five years, many men 
and women of an inventive turn of 
mind have tried their hand on the 
cycling suit; every year suits which 
were each and all said to be perfection, 
were placed upon the market; most of 
them, however, showing some glaring 
defect. 

The advanced women advocate bloom- 
ers, whose greatest crime is, perhaps, 
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the utter lack of beauty ; while in favor 
with some women, they do not seem 
to take with the society belle, who pre- 
fers skirts ; when properly cut, the skirt 
is graceful and feminine, and need not 
impede the movements of the wearer. 
The regulation costume for the conserv- 
ative woman is a skirt, either pleated or 
sufficiently full to be comfortable, with 
either a jaunty silk-lined Eton, a short 
reefer, open-fronted coat, ora Norfolk 
waist confined by a leather belt. The 
jacket or Eton is preferable, because in 
warm weather it is readily removed, the 
shirt-waist beneath looking neat and 
comfortable. 

The manufacturers of cycling gar- 
ments declare that there is a reaction in 
favor of the skirt, which, however, must 
be constructed upon certain lines to be 
a success. There is one thing a rider 
must learn, and that is the fact that her 
skirt should not reach more than half- 
way down her leg. The divided skirt, 
with flap front, obviates the necessity 
of bloomers or knickers worn beneath ; 
with it, equestrian tights only are requis- 
ite ; the leg is clothed perfectly in long 
leggings the same as the suit, and when 
the wearer is mount- 
ed the skirt falls 
modestly over the 
limbs. 

The designers of 
cycling suits have 
patented many inge- 
nious devices, but 
most of them have 
some weak point. A 
few are exceedingly 
graceful on the wheel 
and are ugly when 
standing ; others, on 
the contrary are very 
neat and pretty for 
dismounting, but are impracticable and 
cumbersome for’ riding ; in some there 
is too much fulness, which causes the 
skirt to fly up, while those which are 
scanty are apt to hoop about the feet 
and look awkward. The Empire suit 
seems to have solved the problem, 
as it is modest, practical, and not 
too high-priced for the average purse ; 
the front consists of a divided skirt wide 
enough to be comfortable, over which 
falls a flap which is fastened to each 
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side with buttons, the lower part being 
left unconfined ; the pleated back meets 
the flaps; this skirt is so devised that 
either a man’s or woman’s wheel may 
be ridden. A Norfolk jacket, a double- 
breasted reefer, or an open-fronted coat 
may be worn. 

This style of skirt does not blow up 
nor interfere with the pedal of the ma- 
chine, and there is no danger of its 
catching and causing a dangerous fall. 

One of the newest bicycle 
suits has the back of the 
skirt lined with leather, in 
order to prevent wear; an 
excellent facing for such a 
skirt is strong leather. A 
recent English model is of 
brown tweed in the form of 
a divided skirt, finished 
about the foot with three- 
inch wide bands of brown 
leather ; the pocket flaps, re- 
vers, cuffs, and 
belt were also of 
leather. 

White serge 
and alpaca are 
being made up 
at the swell tai- 
lors; this is an 
English fad, but 
not suitable for 
the masses. 
Dark blue and 
brown areamong 
the popular and 
sensible colors 
for wheeling 
suits. 

A patent safe- 
ty costume is a 
combination, the 
knickerbockers 
and skirt being 
in one, as is also 
the jacket and 
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é‘ waistcoat ; this 
S / patent entirely 
= ; } prevents the dis- 
Ss Fay / arrangement of 
Ray > the costume by 


the wind, and is 
3 graceful, becom- 
er, ing, and unique. 
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It is so arranged that it cannot ride up 
or catch in the machine. There is a 
short coat which may be left open or 
buttoned up at will. 

Another costume shows a pleated 
waist confined with a leather belt and 
fastened with a buckle in the shape ofa 
gold handle-bar. The divided skirt con- 


sists of a double box-pleated back slit up 
the middle; the fronts have two straight 
flaps open from waist to foot and fin- 
ished with several rows of tailor-stitch- 
ing ; the silk lining forms knickers which 
are buttoned at the waist and attached 
to the skirt by the stitchings. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Youne Lapy’s Tomerre.—Of 
striped Louis XVI. taffeta with narrow 
front is framed in panels of Phebus pink 
glacé silk; waist of black satin with 
pink overbodice; sleeve straps of 
same. Eighteen yards single width ma- 
terial. 
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No. 2. Fancy Bopicze.—It may be 
fashioned from silk, batiste, or organdie ; 
the plastron is barred with lace. Six 
yards of silk. 

No. 3. Steeve suitable for silk, or 
any summer material; the ruffles may 
be of chiffon or organdie. Three yards 
single width goods. 

No. 4. Youne Lapy’s Tormzrrz.—The 
material is silver gray mohair ; the skirt 
is slashed showing pleatings of gold col- 
ored taffeta, strapped across with black 
velvet ribbon and silver buttons. The 
waist corresponds. Eight and a half 
yards double width goods, five of taffeta. 

No. 5. Fancy Yorre.—It is composed 
of India linen insertion and tucks, the 
ruffle is edged with embroidery and 
finished with rows of ribbon. 

No. 6. Summer Waist.—It is pretty in 
white piqué with plastron and accesso- 
ries of a solid color, or vice versa. Four 
yards of thirty-six inch goods. 

No. 7. Frenca Cycrina Costume of 
tan lady’s cloth; the waist is slashed 
and filled in with écru. 

No. 8. Ene.ish Costume. — Mixed 
homespun with Eton jacket. 

No. 9. Wueetinc Dress.—Navy blue 
serge with blouse waist; belt, collar, 
and strap of tan suéde. 

No 10. Hype Parx Costumz.— White 
damassé mohair, with flap front and 
Figaro jacket. 

No. 11. Bicyctz Corset.—This corset 
is cut so as to support the form, while 
giving entire freedom. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Godey’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day’s notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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CYCLING BOOTS, SHOES, AND LEG- 
G rec 


+ x 


THe manufacturers have invented 
many things in the way of footwear and 
leg coverings for women, some of them 
hideous, others uncomfortable, while a 
few are adapted to the purpose. 

The legging has until a short time 
since been an eyesore, for it usually 
fitted badly, wrinkling on the leg and 
disfiguring it sadly. Every rider knows 
that the ankle, in order to do good 
work, must be effectively clothed and 
yet not be tightly constricted. One of 
the best bicycle boots for ladies is fash- 
ioned like a man’s dress-boot ; the sole 
is made of rubber, with a roll in the 
rear of the ball, to keep the foot from 
slipping on the pedal; the vamp is of 
glove kid or soft leather, with the por- 
tion enclosing the leg of morocco or 
patent leather ; there is an opening on 
the side to facilitate putting it on ; it is 
fastened on with a strap and buckle. 

High laced boots are excellent for 
women riders, as in case of swelling of 
the feet, the strings may be loosened. 

Leggings of the same color and ma- 
terial as the suit carry out the unity of 
the costume, and when properly fitted 
and neatly adjusted, are suitable and 
becoming ; the buttons must be flat to 
avoid catching in the skirt. A combi- 
nation legging of kid and cloth is much 
used. A new legging laces up the side 
and is provided with a flap to conceal 
the lacings. 

An English cycling boot takes the 
form of a low shoe combined with a 
long gaiter, so that warmth and comfort 
are both secured while perfect freedom 
is given the ankle ; it is perfectly ven- 
tilated and provided with a specially 
patented sole which is quite flexible. 
When on the foot, this boot fits without 
a wrinkle. 

For summer, low shoes of russet 
leather or kid are admissible; these 
may be worn with golf hose in a color 
harmonizing with the suit. 


An exhaustive work on cycling has 
just been added to the Badminton Li- 
brary. It is by the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Albemarle and G. Lacy Hellier ; 
it contains fourteen plates. 


THE TETE-A-TETE WHEEL 


Bicycres adapted to every need are 
now manufactured. The /fin-de-siécle 
elopement will probably be conducted on 
a “bicycle built for two.” It is not 
perhaps so romantic a vehicle as the 
old-fashioned post-chaise in which our 
ancestors were wont to fly to Gretna 
Green ; however, the bicycle is inde- 
pendent of postilions, who for a guinea 
or two would betray the romantic pair, 
or of horses, who became disabled at an 
inopportuue moment. Now the couple 
who desire to escape parental vigilance 
may wheel themselves into matrimony 
on the ¢éte-d-téte bike. On these double- 
seated bicycles they sit side by side, a 
great improvement on the tandem, where 
the couple were, perforce, a bit unso- 
ciable. These machines are provided 
with two sets of steering gear, two 
pedals, and sprocker-shams, worked by 
both parties. However, the gentleman 
who invites a lady to take an airing with 
him may with manly gallantry do most 
of the pedalling, as it is not necessary 
for both of the riders to put forth equal 
energy. 


Bicycle pencil bangles are new and 
useful, and are made in bright or oxi- 
dized silver or gold. The melon-shaped 
pencil, in green or red enamel, is so 
arranged that it may be hung on the 
watch-chain as a charm. 


A recent invention is a miniature por- 
table weighing machine for the use of 
cycling, racing, and sporting people ; it 
can be easily carried about and is en- 
cased in an oaken box. 


The first bicycle ever seen in this 
country was ridden by one of the Han- 
lon brothers, who imported it from 
England, and still preserves it as a 
curiosity. , 


Up at Saratoga last summer the hack- 
men were so incensed against the cy- 
clers,; who cut into their profits, that 
they cunningly inserted tacks in places 
the wheelmen were wont to frequent ; 
the result was any number of punctured 
tires and much profanity. 
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Mvcx of the beautiful work which 
adorns the elegant homes of the wealthy 
is done during the summer season, when 
society women have some respite from 


the round of city gayety. The woman 
of leisure seeks some dainty work to 
while away the time on summer piazzas, 
something which is not too large to 
handle and does not require too close 
application. Nothing is more suitable 
than the exquisite lace work which is 
occupying the fingers of the women 
who are fond of the elegancies of life. 
Many lovely articles for household 
decoration and personal wear may be 
fashioned from the Honiton and point- 
lace braids which come for the purpose. 
The large collars and fichus now so 
desirable can be made at small ex- 
pense, and the work is not as hard on 
the eyes as embroidery, where many 


FANCY WORK 


AND POINT LACE 













colors are necessarily involved. These 
collars can be had in a variety of 
shapes, and need not necessarily be 
confined to the regulation designs in 
the lace-maker’s pattern- book. Any 
desired shape may be cut, and designs 
to suit will be made subject to approval. 

Not only are collars entirely of lace 
fashionable, but they are made in a com- 
bination of lace and other materials, 
such as linen batiste, grass and India 
linen, chiffon and net. The newest style 
of collar and cuffs is shown in the illus- 
tration. They are suitable for wear 


with summer gowns; the material is fine 
linen batiste with a lace edge. This pat- 
tern involves very little work, being 
executed in Honiton braid with a few 
stitches filling up the centres of the 
wheels; it forms a border on the edge 
of the material. 
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One of the newest things is the elabo- 
ration of black chiffon or mousseline de 
soie for collars ; fancy shapes are used, 
square, round, or pointed, according to 
taste ; a rather straggling pattern out- 
lined in Honiton and point-lace braids, 
in either white or cream color, is appli- 
quéd on the material, the edge being 
finished with the same. 

Flax-colored linen batiste is exten- 
sively used, and in combination with 
these braids is decidedly effective. En- 
tire gowns of batiste have a pattern out- 
lined in these braids. 

Articles for table decoration are espe- 
cially lovely made in this lace ; exquisite 
little sherbet doilies round or square, 
plate and platter mats, lunch-cloth bor- 
ders, and dainty centre pieces are worked 
in these braids with excellent effect. 

Battenberg lace is quite new and is 
adapted to all purposes. Elegant bod- 
ice sets are made in this lace, which is 
worked with coarser braids and thread. 
The materials are wrought in tints vary- 
ing from white cream and a rich café au 
lait ; the latter is new and effective. 


' GRACE ON THE WHEEL 


TE woman who desires to make a 
good appearance upon her wheel must 
first learn to ride well and gracefully ; 
it is not sufficient to be able to mount 
without falling off, for the maintenance 
of one’s equilibrium is not necessarily 
fine riding. To fall into the ungainly 
humped-up postures of many masculine 
riders is a mistake, for a woman can pre- 
serve an upright position just as well as 
she can on horseback. Automatic stiff- 
ness is also to be avoided, as well as 
limp ungainliness. The cycler should 
grasp her handle-bar with firmness and 
sit well poised upon her saddle, with 
shoulders back, chest forward, and the 
head in an easy, natural position; she 
should, before mounting, see that every 
detail of her costume is correct, the 
gloves and leggings buttoned, the skirt 
put on properly, and the hat pinned on 
securely so that it will not be the sport 
of every vagrant breeze. A light veil 
of net or gauze keeps the hair trim and 
neat, at the same time protecting the 


*Subscribers who wish to order commenced or finished 
lace work, and materials, can do so by addressing the 
Fancy Work Editor, who will give them any desired in- 
formation. 
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eyes from dust and glare and the com- 
plexion from wind and sun. 

When mounting, the dress should be 
carefully pulled down, so that it will 
not ride up and look ungraceful when 
on the road. 

The wise woman examines her wheel 
before starting, so that she is proof 
against needless accident; she also 
makes a study of the anatomy of the 
wheel, and can when necessary repair 
any small injury; if she is unable to do 
this, she should at least acquaint herself 
with the regulation prices for repairs, as 
a woman is always apt to be imposed on. 

The woman rider should remember 
that recklessness is not courage, and 
should make no futile attempts to rush 
through a crowd of vehicles or risk the 
danger of colliding with other riders ; 
if she herself comes out uninjured she 
may cause much pain and anxiety to 
more timid people. 


THE FEMININE SCORCHER 


Tue feminine scorcher is not an alto- 
gether lovely object ; unless she intends 
to be a professional, she should leave 
this form of amusement to men. A 
woman with her back doubled into a 
bow-knot, her hat awry, her hair dis- 
hevelled, and her face scarlet with exer- 
tion, is neither fascinating nor attrac- 
tive; she takes on an anxious, worried 
look in her eyes, has her muscles de- 
veloped at the expense of her feminine 
grace, and her complexion coarsened by 
the rude contact of wind and weather. 
Instead of exercise the scorcher invites 
exhaustion, which is sure to follow in the 
wake of fast and fatiguing rides. The 
woman who has a passion for scorch- 
ing loses half the pleasure of riding ; 
she rushes along without taking time to 
contemplate the beauties of nature; the 
melting hues of summer sunsets, the 
charm of the smiling landscape, are all 
lost upon the inveterate scorcher, whose 
sole ambition it is to do so many miles 
in a certain stipulated length of time ; 
besides she does not take near as much 
care of herself as the trainer does of a 
valuable race-horse. 

She finally breaks down from sheer 
exhaustion, and decides that her mis- 
sion as a scorcher is finished. 
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THE COSTUME OF THE FUTURE 


Wu women ever be able to evolve a 
costume at the same time becoming, 
hygienic, and _ practical? Woman's 
dress at the present time is such a de- 
batable question that even the most 
rabid dress reformers are becoming 
discouraged. Petticoats or no petti- 
coats is the question. Men declare 
that the petticoatless female has un- 
sexed herself and has left her modesty 
hehind. The advocates of the bloomer 
descant on the beauty of balloon-like 
Turkish trouserettes, and consider the 
petticoat as an abomination. The ex- 
tremely jin-de-siécle young woman 
deems tight - fitting “ knickers” the 
only proper thing, while the modern 
female who aspires to high-art gowning 
thinks the classic folds of Greek drap- 
ery of all things the most beautiful. 

The bloomer, viewed in the light of 
a graceful garment, is null and void; a 
woman in “knickers” reminds one of 
a pert school-boy, and the beauty in Sap- 
pho-like raiment is too classic for a 
workaday world ; she is only fitted to 
glide through dim-lit drawing-rooms, 
but could never go out and battle 
against adverse fate. 

Oh, for some prophetic insight into 
the costuming of the woman of twenty 
years hence! Will she be a hybrid sort 
of creature like one of the fabled mon- 
sters and in her raiment suggest both 
sexes? Are we to be so developed by 
the Delsartean school of expression, the 
calisthenic and athletic training now so 
much in vogue, that we will come to 
the wearing of garments that reveal 
rather than conceal the muscularized 
limbs, and in our untrammelled worship 
of beauty of form cast aside all mod- 
esty and garb ourselves in raiment that 
shows the contour of the figure? 

Artists declare that it is only the 
manly figure that should be defined, 
and that a poetic air of mystery should 
pervade the garments of womankind. 
Every man sensitive to feminine influ- 
ences has felt a pleasurable tremor 
when he hears the frou-frou of a wom- 
an’s skirt, which brings with it an air 
of graceful femininity, and suggests 
daintiness and fascination. Are we to 
be so athleticized that we will disdain 


all fripperies and wear the garments 
once considered as the prerogative of 
our husbands and brothers? We are 
trembling on the verge of a revolution 
in dress; what the future holds for 
us is an unsolved mystery. 

We are told that the bloomer girl is 
going to outstrip her sisters because of 
her unconventional attire. At the State 
University at Berkeley, Cal., the young 
women students have decided to don 
the bloomer costume, which they de- 
clare best adapted for a school dress. 
The bloomer girl has certainly one great 


advantage, and that on the score of 


economy. It takes much less material 
to make a bloomer costume than it does 
for the full skirts now in vogue. The 
Western shop-keepers are the largest 
purchasers of bloomers for bicycle suits, 
the reason being that they are much less 
expensive than a skirt and waist, on ac- 
count of the smaller number of yards 
requisite. 


CHIVALRY, FROM A NATIONAL 
POINT OF VIEW 


Or all nations the French are the 
most gallant on the surface. A French- 
man is not, however; courteous to all 
women, only to some particular one ; 
he concentrates, never generalizes ; he 
would consider it the proper thing to 
blow out his brains if his sweetheart 
spurned him, but he would never rise 
in a crowded car to give a woman a 
seat—without she was young and pretty. 

The Englishman has an abiding faith 
in the supremacy of his sex, and is con- 
vinced that woman was invented solely 
for his convenience ; he holds her : 


‘¢ Something better than his dog, 
A little dearer than his horse.” 


He chooses a wife just as he does a 
race-horse, because of her pedigree and 
her paces ; she must be a thoroughbred, 
always well groomed, and ready to obey 
the voice of her trainer ; he must have 
the whip-hand and spur hey on to vie- 
tory. In fact she has a fictitious value, 
solely because she is his, and he imag- 
ines her a superior article made to order 
like his boots and gloves. 

The German looks upon woman as an 
inferior order of creation, an after- 
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thought, perhaps. “Before marriage he 
adores her from afar, and after he re- 
gards her as a chattel, a sort of upper 
servant, to whom his will is law. 

The Italian believes a woman to be a 
saint or a sinner; to him there is no 
juste milieu ; he either worships or de- 
spises her ; she is of small account in his 
every-day existence. 

The American is more generally per- 
meated with the leaven of chivalry than 
the man of any other nationality. He 
considers all femininity under his spe- 
cial protection, and although he would 
deem it silly to put a bullet through his 
brain because of a fair one’s faithless- 
ness, he will—once in a while—even in 
New York, get up and offer her a seat in 
a cable-car. 


NOVELTIES IN JEWELRY 


JEWELRY is by no means so generally 
worn at all times and seasons as it once 
was ; the goldsmith’s art has made won- 
derful advances during the present cen- 
tury, even a trifle of small intrinsic worth 
being an objet dart. 

Very elegant and of unique design 
are the small watches now worn so con- 
spicuously on the corsage ; the mechan- 
ism of even the tiniest of these time- 
pieces is perfect, and they are made in 
various attractive forms. In days gone 
by the gallants wore their watches set 
in finger-rings, but of late years the 
bracelet has been a favorite resting- 
place for the tiny time-piece. These 
wrist watches are particularly adapted 
to the requirements of the ladies of the 
wheel, for they are so arranged that 
with the hand on the handle-bar the 
time may be easily seen. For tourists 
they are also invaluable. 

A lovely corsage watch is as small as 
a five-cent piece, and is secured to the 
dress with jewelled scrolls and chains 
set with precious stones ; these are as 
flexible as a silken cord, the watch it- 
= being a marvel of delicate workman- 
ship. 

The heart mania has extended to the 
watch, a favorite design showing two 
linked hearts set with pearls upon a 
dark-blue disk ; others are simpler, 
and of Geneva enamel, with a smiling 
landscape or quaint figure; and still 
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others are of mat Roman gold, the 
plainness relieved with a jewelled or 
enamelled monogram. Delicate etched 
designs appear on some of the watches, 
while others are in the shape of dahlias, 
roses, and orchids, enamelled in realistic 
colorings. 

Golf brooches are popular with the 
enthusiasts of that game, and show the 
implements used in the game. 

Bracelets are on the revival; an Eng- 
lish bracelet is called the chain-and-pad- 
lock bracelet ; there is a key to unlock 
it. A new design is called the lucky 
gold pig-and-bell bangle ; from the nar- 
row golden circelet are pendants con- 
sisting of a pig and two tiny bells. 


A PARADISE FOR LONE WOMEN 


In London there is an establishment 
where lone women can be lodged and 
boarded at a moderate price. The 
Sloane Garden Apartment House is dif- 
ferent from anything we have in Ameri- 
ca, and there are no restrictions placed 
upon the going and coming of the 
guests. There isa handsomely furnished 
parlor and music-room. The charges 
for furnished rooms range from $2.50 
to $3.50 a week. For from eight to 
sixteen cents one may obtain a good 
breakfast, and luncheon costs from eight 
to twenty-four cents ; the uniform price 
of a dinner is twenty-four cents—a soup, 
two vegetables, a joint, and a simple des- 
sert comprise the latter meal. There 
are, however, certain rules which must 
be observed on entering: No cooking is 
allowed in rooms, and nota nail must 
be driven; no trunks or bundles are 
allowed in the halls. The inconvenient 
part is, that each person must furnish 
her own towels, sheets, pillow-cases, and 
table-linen. A deposit of one pound, 
about five dollars, is required upon en- 
trance, which sum is returned when the 
visitor’s time of occupancy expires. The 
questions asked would seem rather in- 
quisitive to an American woman ; the 
applicant is required to sign her full 
name, address, age, state of health, and 
whether married or single. The occupa- 
tion of the father is asked, as the guests 
of Sloane Garden House are supposed to 
be gentlewomen, all others being strictly 
excluded. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Tue watch bracelet, with its setting of 
substantial leather, is a convenient ad- 
junct to the cycler, as it is always in 
sight and is not apt to get broken like 
the dainty little jewelled pendant worn 
on the breast. 

The price of horses was never lower 
than at present, and the cost of vehicles 
is less; this is owing to the universal 
adoption of the bicycle, many people 
selling their horses and carriages and 
purchasing bicycles. For the medium 
classes, who are unable to keep horses 
with the accompaniment of coachmen, 
footmen, and other expensive auxiliaries, 
the invention of the silent steed has been 
a boon indeed. 

A large carriage firm out West, in 
order to protect itself against loss, is 
turning out quantities of bicycles; 
sewing-machine and fire-arm manu- 
facturers, knitting mills, -nd skate manu- 
facturers are all making thousands of 
bicyeles. Although hundreds. of new 
models are sown broadcast upon the 
market, the prices maintained are about 
the same, high-grade wheels bringing 
not less than $100. 

The wheel is undoubtedly the outcome 
of progress, barbaric nations regarding 
it as a mysterious and diabolic machine, 
to be feared rather than admired. The 
Sultan of Morocco has invented a novel 
form of punishment for the ladies of the 
harem who have displeased his Imperial 
Highness. These silken swathed, indo- 
lent slaves are placed by force on a bi- 
cycle, which to them is a horrible 
instrument of torture ; being quite ig- 
norant of the art of riding, the un- 
fortunate creatures turn somersaults, 
fall over everything in their way, and 
shriek with agony at the bruises received 
in this enforced pastime. They must 
tumble off at least twenty times before 
the punishment is remitted. These dis- 
graced favorites must not only incur cor- 
poreal pain, but are mortified by being 
made to ride before his Imperial High- 
ness and his court, who greet them with 
unmerciful peals of mocking laughter. 

Velo is the French term for bicycle, de- 
rived from the old-time velocipede ; velo- 
drome is the word used fora bicycle track. 






WOMEN UP TO DATE. 


Tue Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford is an 
enthusiastic advocate of the bicycle, 
and believes riding promotive of good 
health and good spirits. 

Sarah Bernhardt has a horror of rid- 
ing the wheel on the boulevards of 
Paris, and only indulges in this sport 
in the privacy of her country home. 

Mrs. Burke-Roche rides a silver- 
mounted wheel, and the Queen of Italy’s 
bicycle is a gorgeous gold-trimmed af- 
fair; she is a steadfast patron of the 
Cycling Club. 

The Duchess d’Aosta, Mme. Carnot, 
and the Countess de Talleyrand-Peri- 
gord are all devotees to the wheel. 

The youthful Queen of Holland pre- 
fers a tricycle to a bicycle, and exercises 
daily in the grounds of Het-Loo. 

Lady Dudley is a rider of acknowl- 
edged prowess, and owns a magnificent 
wheel; it is white enamelled, picked 
out with blue and gold, and with han- 
dles of real ivory, gold tipped; the 
name plate is of sol d gold. 

Lilian Russell and Pauline Hall both 
work off their superfluous avoirdupois 
during the summer by daily exercise on 
the bicycle. 

Miss Frances Willard showed a great 
deal of pluck when she learned to ride 
at her age. She has, however, made a 
pretty penny from her book on bicy- 
cling. 

Lady Florence Dixie, it is said, in- 
augurated the craze for bifurcated gar- 
ments, being an inveterate sportswoman, 
and playing tennis, football, and polo 
with equal skill; she adopted the di- 
vided skirt for greater comfort, her ad- 
mirers following her example. 

Queen Margherita of Italy is an ex- 
pert cyclist, as are almost all of the 
members of the royal family. 

Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson, now in 
Rome, is exceedingly fond of the wheel, 
and is advanced enough to wear divided 
skirts, although she draws the line at 
bloomers. 

Miss Anna Van Rensselaer looks par- 
ticularly well on a wheel, her graceful 
figure showing off to fine advantage ; 
she is also passing the winter in the 
Holy City. 



























THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Marcu and April are even more try- 
ing on the skin than the hot summer 
months ; the severe and cutting winds 
dry up the natural oil and cause the 
skin to become parched and yellow. 
The woman who desires to pass this 
critical period unharmed, should be 
careful to protect her face from too un- 
kind Boreas by wearing a veil, either 
of gauze or chiffon. Before retiring she 
should use the following remedy, which 
will soothe and soften the skin : 

Get some pure white vaseline, créme 
Beatrice, or almond oil; any of them 
are effective. Rub in thoroughly on the 
face and neck, until not a vestige of the 
grease remains; then bathe with co- 
logne, bay rum, or alcohol in order to 
tone up the skin. 

Wind burns and freckles as surely as 
the sun ; a lotion for bleaching the com- 
plexion is prepared as follows : 


A 1 drachm 
SL x seit thas cho ke 4 ounces 
Corrosive sublimate. ... 8 grains 
FOR A WHITENING LOTION 

Spermaceti........... 2 drachms 
Turpentine ........... 3 grains 
Oil of sweet almonds... 4 ounces 
Flour of zinc.......... 1 drachm 
PE i, wuts 4 tel 2 drachms 
Rose water............ 6 drachms 


Apply at night and allow to remain on. 


In the spring a mild laxative is good 
for clearing the complexion. 


RECIPE 


Extract of mandrake... 2 drachms 
Extract of taraxacum.. } pint 


Take for a month a teaspoonful after 
each meal, with two charcoal tablets be- 
fore breakfast. 


An excellent remedy for sick head- 
ache, which frequently occurs at the 
transition of the two seasons, is pre- 
pared thus: A teaspoonful of baking 
soda dissolved in half a glass of hot 
water ; just before taking, squeeze in 
the mixture the juice of half a lemon ; 
drink while effervescing. 
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DAINTY DISHES 
RICE-CHICKEN PIE 


Cover the bottom of a baking dish 
with slices of boiled ham; cut up a 
stewed chicken and lay between; alter- 
nate with boiled rice sprinkled with 
curry powder until filled; pour over 
the gravy, which should be slightly 
thickened ; put in the oven until brown. 


MACARONI PIE 


Ingredients; cold fish shredded, 
macaroni, milk, butter, bread crumbs, 
and cayenne. Boil the macaroni in milk 
until tender, mix with grated Parmesan 
cheese and a pinch of cayenne, put in a 
baking dish with the fish; pour over 
melted butter and sprinkle with bread 
crumbs ; bake a light brown. 





The Autoharp 


We are now prepared to send you the new 
edition of our illustrated story ‘“‘ How the Auto- 
harp Captured the Family.” One of the most 
famous artists of our day illustrated it. It tells 
all about how Autoharps look and sound. One 
of our styles, the 2%, is pictured below. It has 
two keys, C and F, allowing beautiful modula- 
tions, 5 bars and 23 strings. It measures 18% 
inches long by 10 inches wide, and is packed in 
a nice box, including instruction book contain- 
ing 22 pieces of music, a music rack, shell pick, 
spiral pick, and tuning key. 








Style 2 3-4, Price $5.00, Express paid. 


Can be returned and Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


Send for story. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. N, 110 East 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Best ineveryParticular 


This statement also applies to 
...our line of... 


if; GAS AND ELECTRIC FIXTURES, 
ART METAL GOODS, 


Tables, Figures, Vases, Candlebras, 

etc. FENDERS, ANDIRONS, FIRE 

i] SETS, Brass and Wrought Iron 

! GRILLE WORK AND RAILINGS, 

B. & H. Oil Heaters. 

Our Goods always give satisfaction. Lead= } 
ing Dealers everywhere will supply them, 
Correspondence from Architects solicited, 

—More information given in— 
\ Our Little Book, mailed upon application, 


¥ Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK. MERIDEN, CONN. 
cH CAGO. -2- 








BOSTON. -_——— 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Sager Pneumatic Bicycle 
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“ Sager ” 
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GENTLEMEN'S SADDLE. 
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§ ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 








an uncomfortable, perhaps dangerous saddle. 


AND Po ay 


Perfect Apparatus for Visual Teaching, 
Scientific Projections and Private 
Use. Various forms of light 
interchangeable. 


SELF-CENTERING ARC 


for Theatres, Photo-Engravers, etc, 
SUPERB EFFECTS. 


J.B, COLT & CO, "5-117 Nassau St. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
AGENCIES: 

189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
131 Post 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
33-39 So. 10th 8t., Phila., Pa. 
415 N. Broadway, 8t. Louis, Mo, 
126 Erie Co. Bk. Bldg. —* N.Y, 
89 Marietta 8t., pn 











































Bicycle and endure 
The 
Saddle is the perfection 


of comfort and physical adaptability, as the following 
description shows, and it’s quality—well, the name 
brands it ‘‘ Best.” 
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HE SAGER PNEUMATIC BICYCLE SADDLE gives a firm seat, as 

T hard or as soft as each rider desires, without sag or any change of 

shape, and the side motion of similar saddles is entirely dispelled. 

It prevents sweating, chafing, and all discomfort, and is especially desirable 

for ladies, for it holds the rider like a chair, the entire weight being sup- 
ported by the bones of the pelvis, which alone touch the saddle. 


Price, $7.00 "**"isctistactory. 
THE SAGER MFG. COMPANY, - Rochester, N. Y. 
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LADIES’ MODEL, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Sager Saddles, Beauty Child’s Seat, and other Bicycle Specialties. 
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Everybody Rides. 














“T like the small package 


¥ of Pearline,” a lady says; ‘‘it lasts two weeks 
and does two washings.’ 
Then she admits that she 
has been using soap with 
her Pearline. Now this 
is all unnecessary. If you 
don’t put in enough Pearl- 
ine to do the work easily 
and alone, you bring 
Pearline down to the level of soap, which 

means hard work and rubbing. If you use 

A) enough Pearline, the soap is a needless expense, 
to say the least. Use Pearline alone, just as directed, 


and you'll have the most thoroughly economical washing. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
W FALSE—Pearline is never en if your grocer sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back 505 AMES PYLE, New York. 
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(> | Thrice Blessed... 


| IsHeWhoTakesHisOwnAdvice [Pe 


OU’VE gotsense. You 

knowit. Youhavetold 

| yourself adozen times you |} 
needed a hegre medicine. |{' 
= fe $9 ing to.* get that IBY 
Tonic. Well, why 
| in .« name of good sense, 
| don’t you do it. Trot out 
zi now and getit. Itmaysave 
1 doctors’ bills, to say noth- 
| ing of a severe sickness, »* 


ABST ....00 
Malt Extract 
will brace, build. Give vim [Pps 
and bounce. Getitandthus |e” 
take your own advice.% % 


Lafayette, Ind., 8-22,95. 
Ever since your excellent “Best” 
Ay ||| ‘Tonic has been placed upon the 
M/|| market, 2% my family has been a 
} big consumer of this preparation 
} and I have 2% found it a grateful 
stimulant, appetizer, tissue builder 
and tonic. % I consider it one of 
the very few preparations % that 
really do all that is claimed for it 
and unhesitatingly recommend it | AN 
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Beautiful 
themums 


For f Oc 


Send 10c for the above 3 
Chrysanthemums. 


The Big Six Chrysanthemum 
Set for 25 Cents. 


A beautiful ivory white chrysanthemum, 
A charming incurved lemon colored sort. 
A delicate pink variety, 

large and distinct orange prize kind, 


‘ — 5 Zo D 
a a A 
Clean House this Spring Psi Sy 
WITH The above fine set of Chrysanthemums for 26c. 
; 6 Charming and Sweet Scented Tea Roses, 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. Seen aol gcecatit naa! ascuvtatent 

6 Sweetest and best Carnations, choice colors, 

ee Sa 6 of the Loveliest Fuchsias, double and single, 


e e - - 250 
The house you live in,— your body— | egy aie ime Lily ne colon» - ie 


needs cleansing. “s i t Ch themum Offer, The Mikado Coll ction of 
, sing. The “ Curebook” tells satiate 15 PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 60c. - 


about it. Sent free. Address J. C. Ayer Send 10c for our beautiful catalogue full of original illus: 
Co., Lowell, Mass. trations. Our special bargal free to all. 
NMIcCGRECOR BROS., Springfield O. 


BRIDGEMAN’S WRIGHT'S 
a Caneineain of Myrrh Tooth Soap. 


GARDEN SEEDS] gfiitim ites ttetssteot soa. 


i All druggists. Your address on a 
Now Ready. Send for it. ¥ : postal will bring freesample. Large 
China box for 25c. in stamps, post- 


37 EAST 1 Oth STREET, 1 E\ paid, including complete edition of 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. New York City. ie Y CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


VTTIEVd SUVS 




















Detroit, Micu, 


\ eS f , 4 

C 

7 BURRELLE’S 
We will send 

FREE Stccheeccrsethevtnazenseres 


and every person who cuts out 
tisement and sends it in a letter with sack ey 


to LYNN & CO., 48 BOND ST., NEW YORE. Pres s Ci ipping Bu reau, 


Your old plated jewelry bought for 
WONDERFUL CASH; old gold and silver, too; un- 
used diamonds EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
etc. Send by express or registered mail. 
H. EABTE, Rochester, N. Y. Estab’d 1880. WONDERFUL WESTERN UNION BUILDING, N. Y., 


The Misses Weldon’s French-English School, Read all Papers published 


331 South 17th Street, Philadelphia. 
Vacation classes travel abroad, June to September. 









































Clipping therefrom those items of 


100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only 
SI} 6 15c.;200 all dif. Hayti, Hawaii, etc., only 50c, 
Ag’ts wanted at50perct.com, List FREE! 


C. A. Stegmann, 2706 Eads Av.,.St.Louis,Mo. designated interest to clients. 
A PERFECT PICTURE. |. 
for note-taking in a few HOURS; New method, without chemicals, lenses, baths, sunlight, or 
0 an reporting ina few WEEKS. No flash-powder. Carried in vest pocket ready for instant use 
shading, no position. Exclusive day or night. A beautifully finished picture every minute. 


WorLp’s Farr AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson Complete apparatus with impression slips, 10 cents. 
and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. G. M. STRACK & CO., 23 Chambers 'St., New York. 
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rown’s French Dressing 


Has polished Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes for Forty Years. A poor 
article would have been discarded long ago, and while many inferior 
preparations have disappeared, BROWN’S is still known everywhere. 
A brilliant, reliable polish that will not hurt the shoe or soil the skirt 
in wet weather. Most economical in quantity and quality. . 


&#@ BE SURE you get BROWN’S. @a 


Made by B. F. BROWN &CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Costless comfort 


and the personification of Elegance— 
the Cluze Patent Thumb Glove. Ever wear it—ever see it? 
It doesn’t strain or tear. The peculiar yet simple cut of 
the thumb piece makes it an ideal glove. There is not a mis- 
stitch in its entire construction. It’s the only glove that will 
fit every kind of hand comfortably and handsomely. The cost 
of the Cluze Patent Thumb Glove isn't any more than for 
imperfect-fitting and one-day-wearing kinds. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, write 


GOLDSCHMIDT, BACHRACH & CO., 
19 Greene Street, New York. 
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No matter how pretty or costly, may 
be entirely ruined by the use of 
inferior dress shields 


CANFIELD 
DRESS SHIELDS 


are reliably waterproof, and are 

guaranteed to protect the waist from 

damage by perspiration. You may 

be offered the “just as good”’ 

shields. Don't take them. Insist 

on having CANFIELD Dress SHIELDs. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St. & 
meas New York VAIS 
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$ Don’t simply blacken your stove- 4 
@ burnish it. 


ENAMELINE 


—the brilliant black— 


STOVE 
POLISH 


does both. 
A few rubs 


bringsa 
bright loss. 
Duntioss 





an 
odorless. 
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UNEQUALED IN 


AROMA, 
FLAVOR, 
PURITY, 
STRENGTH. 


“TWO GUPS IN ONE” 


Because 
IT’S PREPARED 
BY MACHINERY 
NOT BY HAND. 








Presidential 


Muddle Puzzle. 


the Man 
to the 


Puzzle: 


** How came you to be such a teaser?”’ 

Said the wife to the husband: ‘‘ Have you hit it?” 

Said the husband: ‘I solved Maine, but gol darn, I can’t 
work out New York.” Said the wife: ‘‘ I’ll bet you the price 
of a new spring dress I can do all of the forty-five.” 

A game for every State in the Union—the Presi- 
dential Muddle Puzzle. If your dealer hasn’t it, 
send ten cents to 

Presidential Muddle Puzzle Dept., 


STRAUSS, SACHS & CO., 355 Broadway, New York. 
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THE APEX 
Bicycle Perfection 


is represented in the Monarch. All the 
bicycle goodness that the best bicycle 
makers know is incorporated in this 
king of wheels. No chronometer could 
be made with more care, or with greater 
accuracy. Every part of the 


Monarch 


is in perfect harmony with all other parts. 
So perfect is the distribution of weight, 
so accurate the adjustment of gear, that 
the Monarch will outspeed, outlast, out- 
rival, any wheel on the market to-day. 


Made in 4 models. $80 and $100. For children and adults 
who want a lower priced wheel the Defiamce is made in 8 
modeis, $40, $50, $60 and $75. Send for the Monarch book. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., Lake, Halsted & Fulton Sts., CHICAGO. 
83 Reade St., New York. 
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A SUPERIOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
and an Ornament that would grace 
any home in the land, at Half Price 
for a short time only...... 


In order to thoroughly introduce our celebrated Glass Mandolin AT ONCE, we have decided to send a limited number of these 
handsome instruments at Half Price—$5.00 for Glass Mandolin of white glass and $7.00 for Handsomely Decorated in 
Colors (as in cut). We give one of the many testimonials we have received as to their merits: 

F FREEPORT, ILL., January 4, 1896. 
GENTLEMEN :—I have given your Glass Mandolin a thorough trial. It has a sweet tone, and an amateur can get good 
effects on your instrument, whereas he cannot do so (without practice) on another. As a solo Mandolin for parlor it is good. 

For purity and sweetness of tone it cannot be excelled. It has not the wiry sound so often found in other Mandolins, and is a 

fit instrument for artist or amateur. Wishing you all returns of the season, I remain, yours truly, 

PROF. R. J. HAMMELL, Director of Freeport Mandolin Club; Ladies’ Mandolin Club, Y. M. C. A. Orchestra. 


Shipped securely packed to any address on receipt of price. SEAL GLASS MANDOLIN CO 
“9 


We are selling large numbers of the Five Dollar instrunients 
to lady artists who decorate and sell them at advanced rates. BELLAIRE, OHIO. 


Ww ENN EN’ 5 “BORATED TALCUM y 
Sm, TOILET : 
=| POWDER | 


Approved by Highest Med- 
ical Authorities as a Perfect = 
Sanitary Toilet Preparation = 
pe gras @ for infants and adults. Delightful 

after shaving. Positively Relieves 
= Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes the skjn smooth ¢ 
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SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN. and healthy. Take no substitutes. 
Daily at 9.00 p. m. from Chicago. New and elegant Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cents FE SEE 
fauipment, bails fggrecsts foe bap price. — ¢ Samp e Mailed. (Name this paper.) > 
4 rouzhou 5 - 4 » 4 
mation of your local ticket anamh. o by aateenine GERHARD MENNEN co., Newark, N. J. 
AH HANSON. G. P. A. Il. Cent. R. R. Chicago, + +4 44 +++ ad +44 +4 ad + 











See article in this number on Bicycle Appliances (Fig. 28). 
The only Bicycle Cleaner and Holder. If not for sale by your 
dealer, remit us $2.00 and we will express it, charges paid. 


ROCHESTER BICYCLE COMBINATION HOLDER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REGISTERED ven PONY HARNESS. 


SHETLAND 7: ee eo: 





KETA, IOWA. 
PONIES Write for What You Want, Enclosing 
Stamp for Price List. 


ee ee a A Y Cash, $5. to $100 a thousand for 

Newspaper Clippings and your 
neighbors addresses, all kinds. Particulars forstamp. 
News Clipping Co., Dep’t. AL. 304 W. 139th St., N. Y. 








Samples and tape-line 





















fauutusss custom some £83 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








grown on bald heads by contract. No pay 
266 Wabash Ave. DEPT, PB, Chicago. be A | re until hair grows. poy bn Rea Line Rem- 
edy Co., 1216 Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIl. 
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If not, why not? No other wheels in the world 

stand bony te in the estimation of cyclists, 

es ae are built on honest, value 
. urchaser 

for the investment. — 


SEND TEN CTS. IN STA F 
OF OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. |” 
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Art Catalog 
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Cycle Works 
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Highest Grade—15th Year. 


MEN’S AND LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Anticipating the public expectation and demand for 
lower prices, while others are at $100, we offer this: 
Favorite High Grade for 1896 at 


Adjustable handle-bar, high gear, large tubing, light weight, 
all latest improvements. Our Ladies’ Wheel has an excep- 
tional demand ; offered as Finest in the Market. 

a esesea 


4 SPECIAL OFFER: H 


; If preferred by purchaser, on receipt of $10.00 de- 
posit we will send one of these Superb Wheels—men’s H 
oO 





r ladies’-—C.O.D. on approval. If not accepted, we 
will refund the deposit, less express charges. To see 
it is to buy it. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Wheels, $40, $50, Etc. 
A FEW HIGH-GRADE SECOND-HANDS 
at $25, $35, etc. Bargains. 
Wm. READ & SONS, 


Established 1826. 107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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# Duplex Safety Saddle¥ 


It Yields Most in the Center. 
Under Weight of Rider it Hollows out like a 
hair. No Pressure on Sensitive 
Parts of the Body. 


G 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price, $4 
Illustrated Circular Free 
DUPLEX SADDLE CO. 
200 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. ¥ 
SERRE K RH HK RR RRREEERE 
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HE PNEUMATIC TIRE has 
made the bicycle what it is, 
a method of conveying man 
with the least possible ex- 
penditure of power, enabling 
him to take strides of seven- 
teen feet instead of two, 
without raising the weight of 
his body at every step. Yet 
a pneumatic tire is very deli- 
cate, and the choice of one 
must be considered carefully 
by the rider. We will show 
what are the common defects 
of tires, and how best to 
avoid them. 

A tire that slips from the 
rim is dangerous, because it 
will catch in the forks, or in 
Fa = the spokes, giving the rider a 

bad fall. Detachable tires, 








more than any other, are subject to this 
danger, because their mechanism is not 
understood by the ordinary rider, and the 
complications which are met with are so 
varied that nothing has yet been made 


that will overcome every contingency. 

Ordinary moulded tires, which can usu- 
ally be distinguished by the light rubber 
fin running lengthwise of the tread, are 
subject to the same difficulties, because 
they are held to the rim by the mere stick- 
ing qualities of the cement. On a warm 
day the cement softens, and the tire rolls 
from the rim. The VIM tire, when in- 
flated, contracts in circumference, thus 
hugging the rim tightly, and will not roll 
off even if poorly cemented on. 

Bursting is a bad feature, because a tire 
which has burst cannot be mended on the 
road. Detachable tires, which are so liable 
to blow out on the side, are sure, sooner 
or later, to have a burst that is beyond re- 
pair. The inner-tubes of so-called “ inner- 
tube” tires are always bursting. Then 
the tire has to be taken from the rim, 
the inner-tube pulled out and put in again, 
and the tire then cannot be put back on 
the rim with any degree of strength, as 
there is no cement handy to cement the 
tire on again. 


VIM single-tube tires have no inner- 
tube to burst, no sides to blow out, and 
are so constituted that they caznot burst. 
They will stand four hundred pounds air- 
pressure to the square inch, while the 
greatest pressure they ever get, even un- 
der a shock, is one hundred pounds. 

Wearing away of the outer cover should 
not happen to any cover if it is of the 
proper weight. Light racing-tires will 
wear out, but a good road-tire should 
wear a long while if properly used. Right 
here let me say that there is an erroneous 
idea as to the amount of wear a tire re- 
ceives. It is the slipping that is destruc- 
tive to a tire. Let it be run without the 
use of a brake, or without the use of the 
foot to check the wheel, and no chafing 
on the side-forks, and the tire should wear 
many thousand miles. The tire does not 
chafe on the ground unless it slips. A 
five-mile coast, with a brake, will do more 
harm to a tire than a five-thousand-mile 
ride. The VIM, with its pebbled tread, 
slips less than any other tire, and conse- 
quently will last longer. 

One common defect in tires, due to im- 
perfect manufacture, is overlooked by 
many people, and that is the so-called 
‘*porousness” in tires. This is very liable 
to happen in inner-tube tires, because of 
the delicate inner-tube getting scratched, 
or because of its having grains of dirt in- 
corporated in the rubber when being made 
up. Single-tube tires, in which the inner 
layer of rubber is a portion of the whole 
tire, are not porous from this cause, but 
when made flat like this a ———_~ 
the rubber is pinched at 
the sharp fold and seriously injured, for the 
same reason that a card is damaged if bent 
and pinched hard. Further than this, this 
edge forms a sort of hinge, and, as it is the 
weakest part of the tire, it gradually wears 
out at this point. To break a piece of 
wire, or a stiff piece of card, you make a 
hinge-line, and then work the two sides 
back and forth until they are broken in 
two. This is the action that a flat-made 
tire receives when in use. The VIM tire is 
made in a round form exactly as it is used 
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is no 
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when inflated, so that there 
hinge-line, and there is no 
ing of the rubber inside. It 
the most durable tire possi- 
this respect. 

Cutting is liable to happen to any tire, 
but it is as bad in one kind of a tire as it 
is in another. A small cut is the same as 
a puncture, and can be mended in the 
same way; but a large cut will have to be 
fixed up the best way possible until the 
rider can get to some neighboring town 
to have it repaired. The VIM tire can be 
repaired with less cost and less trouble 
than any other by means of the VIM Tire 
Welder. 

Next we come to the question of punc- 
ture. This is the most common danger, 
and the most annoying to the pleasure- 
rider. The tire should be made so that it 
will be hard to puncture; but none are in- 
fallible, and an accident may occur. Then 
the tire that can be mended quickly with 
the simplest outfit is the best. To mend 
an inner-tube tire, you must take out the 
inner-tube, and, as you cannot re-cement 
the tire, you will have difficulty in continu- 
ing your journey. In a VIM single-tube 
tire, the majority of punctures can be 
very easily mended by wrapping tire-tape 
around the puncture. This will confine 
the air, because a single-tube tire is made 
of one homogeneous mass, and the punc- 
ture will run through the wall of the tube 
to the inside, and be always in the same 
position; whereas, in an inner-tube tire, 
when the inner-tube deflates it is liable to 
move slightly, so that the hole in the inner- 
tube is not in line with the hole in the 
outer cover. If you wrap tire-tape on the 
outside of an inner-tube, the air goes 
through the hole in the inner-tube, and 
runs along between the inner-tube and 
outer cover, until it finds vent in the 
lacing-holes. 

If the puncture in a VIM tire is beyond 


this method, it can still be mended by 
tools in the repair-kit which accompanies 
each tire. 

Another weakness in the pneumatic 
tire, which was not noticeable in the old 
solid tire, is the tendency to side-slip. 

The VIM is the only tire made which 
overcomes this difficulty. Its pebbled 
tread enables it to hold on the road even 
when ridden at a sharp angle. 

So, summing it all up, the VIM is the 
simplest tire, and has the least element of 
danger in it, consequently is the most de- 
sirable to ride because of its reliability. 

We must not forget speed, however. 
Bicycles depend more on their tires for 
speed than on any other part of their 
construction. No one will deny that a 
single-tube tire is faster than an inner- 
tube tire. It is in one piece, and has no 
parts to slip over each other, producing 
what mechanics call ‘lost motion.” If 
an obstruction is met, it acts immediately 
on the air-spring inside, and springs back 
without any loss whatever. Old riders 
will all tell you that a single-tube tire is 
faster than an inner-tube, and the fact that 
the VIM tire holds the world’s record for 
an unpaced mile (which is the only true 
test of speed, all others being artificial), 
shows that the VIM is without a peer in 
that one vital element. Bicycle manufac- 
turers appreciate this fact, as is shown by 
the fact that the best makers have adopted 
the VIM as their leading tire for ’96. 

We send with every tire a repair-kit, 
containing plugs and tape, similar to those 
given with other makes of tires, and the 
VIM can be mended as easily as any other 
tire. But we are introducing through the 
country the VIM Tire Welder, so that 
there will be a tiresmith in every town 
who will mend your VIM tire at less 
expense than the cost of expressage to a 
factory. Arepair with this machine makes 
the damaged part as good as the old. 


You may be intending to buy a new wheel for next season; if so, send ten 
cents in stamps to the BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY, No. 275 
Devonshire Street, Boston, for «Bicycle Advice,” by Quad, which will give 
you points on how to select a wheel which will be of the greatest value to 


you. 


It has illustrations of more than 50 of the highest grade wheels made. 
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Wheeling at night, 
With the “‘ Search Light”’ 


Bicycles are 


HON ES I Meee = Flame Cannot Jar Out. 
I The new patent method of attaching the 


Lantern to the wheel makes this an impos- 


BICYCLES | #iwn 
Burns either Kerosene or Naphtha. 


The Polished Reflecting Surfaces 
are so protected that they cannot become 


$ 00 blackened or tarnished, 
Combination of Lenses 
— : makes most intense and penetrating light. 
strictly first class bicycle lan- 
Worth THE ON LY tern on the ao aa 


> 100 WE LE AD, all others follow ; compare the 
P other bicycle lant th th 
Material 1896 “Search Light” and pea will on 
Construction They Are All Behind. 
Fini { Unexcelled Of all Cycle Dealers z, aot Sree for price 
+SEND FOR CATALOGUE... BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
or 19 Murray St., N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CO. oe Pearl ._ a end for 
. .» Phila. 
Buffalo, N. Y. i 17 No. 7th St ila talogue No 27 2 

















complete set of attach- 
ments and guaranteed for 10 y's 
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Write to-day for free catalogue. a = a 
OXFORD MDSE, ©O., 342 Wabash Av.. CHICAGO, LLL. 





: F RE Ey return mail, full descriptive circulars 
of Moody’s New and Moody’s 


Improved Tailor System of Dress Cut- 
‘ting. Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine Moody Tailor Systems, Be- 

ware of imitations. Any lady of ordinary 
intelligence can easily and quickly learn to 

cut and make any garment, in any style, to 

any measure, for ladies, men and children. 
Garments guaranteed to fit perfectly without 
trying on. Thousands of Dressmakers use 

this system in teaching. Agents wanted. 


Make the Children Ha , Take them MOODY & CO., CINCINNATI. 0. 
stiff, unyielding, uncomfortable waists that PBY- out of the , Post Office Box, 1540. 6 


rowth and madethem nervous and irritable. i 

g i re e. — them into the Agents-Ladies or Gents, $75 
p a week at home, using or selling 
Naza ret h Wai st, Ree Gray Piaters, or a - 
2 * . * ’ , to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
22 ene ae for —_ and girls. It’s | — copper, white metal, manufacture 
astic, ) g, and comfortable; gives with every movement } i } J the materfhis and outfits, teach the 
of the body, and is the most durable waist made. It can be . AS art, only complete outiit, i C3 
worn at all seasons, Buttons are put on to stay, and the price is <7 HJ i trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 
the same for all sizes. If your dry goods dealer hasn’t it, send rt sea \ wheels, tools, all materials for pre- 

50 cents and state age of child, and we will send two waists. SS) 
SIZE,1 TO 12 YEARS. case, large for shops, description, 
rices, testimonials, samples free. 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., Nazareth, Pa. Gray & Co., Plating wale Dep’t 16, Columbus, 0. 
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paring, polishing, plating and fin- 
ishing, no toys, small in traveling 
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This Trade-Mark 
on heel. 


*Ball-Bearing”’ 
Riceycle Shoe 


Many Styles—Men’s—Ladies’—High or Low-Cut. Corrugated Soles. 
Pratt Lace Fasteners. Notying—no knots. Regular Shoe in Black, $3.00; 
in Tan, $3.50; Ladies’ Bedford Cord Knee Boot (like cut), $6.00. Insist 
on getting “‘Ball-Bearing’’ Shoes. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, we will send you a pair by Express prepaid 
on receipt of price. None genuine without above Trade-Mark stamped on 
heel. Illustrated Booklet FREE ! 


C. H. FARGO & CO. (Makers), CHICAGO 
©OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


©OOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOSO 
©©OMOOOOHDOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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Two-thirds size. Tx 
Thousand Miles, Not Ong 
Thousand. Price, $2. 

‘ = The American Cyclo: 

‘ eter, piain as A, B, C. 

. / Read ata glance; after 

oe . . you read it no guesswork. 

; Does not get out of order 

N if you run it backwards 

om ort . like some others on the 
market. Nota Dinky Toy 

with steel parts 80 smal] that the dam — will _— 
the mechanism and eat away the small pivots. Nor 

ee ALL COMBINED IN ooo ’ built just well enough to last _ Aer months, but built 
\ well enough to last at least five years. It goes on the 

right of fork so that you can put your lantern on the 
left, where they are usually made to go. AMERICAN 





CLOCK CO..14-15 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 
arnes SHALL 
WHICH CATALOGUE sexc vou 
Mandolnis, Violins, Violin Musio 
Violin Cases Violin Bows 


e 
Banjos,Banjo Music 
} Cuitars,CuitarMusio 
Flutes, Flute Musio 
ornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 


Cc. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 





..SEND FOR CATALOGUE.. . 
x. 600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


) 
S.A All MAKES and MODELS, must be closed out. 
ed. Send BT dariptive taresia 1 


1. MEAD CYCLE CO,,287 Wabash-Av, CHICA 





SS tie RUBIET 0 GOODS wit Send Yor catalogue. 


., 119 Water B&t., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Pull the 
wr HIDDEN PARTS -»W 


out of a 


191b. KEATING 





You'll discover what it is that makes 
the long-chained KEATING “365 days 
ahead of them all.” 

A bicycle with poor bearings is like a 


barnacle-encrusted yacht. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 
Mt Scie Holyoke, Mass. 
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MAJESTICS. “The secret is close inspection, improved parts, ad- 
—————— vanced ideas, graceful design, lightness with dura- 


bility. 


Thirty years manufacturing high-grade fire- 


arms and five years making bicycles has taught us 
something. 


MAIESTIC 
- BICYCLES - 


MESINGER 


RATTAN SADDLES 


2 Pain. ITS THE RATTAN MAKES IT WHAT IT IS. $4.20 pip 


SADDLE. You have ‘‘’96” 

— Why not in your 
who ride ordi- 
by using our 
able, cool, dur- 


improvements in your wheel— 
saddle? The danger to all 
nary strap saddles is avoided 
saddle. They are comfort- 
able, and healthful. 


Li costs @ few cents more than others, but 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


‘HULBERT BROS. &- CO 


26 WEST 235 °..-ST N.Y.C) 
SPORTSMEN’S GOODS & CLOTHING. 
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That attracts lady tiders to UNION ae. The name UNION 
is a synonym for the most expressive superlative indicating excellence. 


Moeccty Sandsome UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


+ + « « THE UNION IS BUILT ON A GOLD BASIS . . - 
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THE STAMP OF 


QUALITY. 


a We 


4, 


the best. 


. .: When you see it on 
your wheel you know you have 
Catalogue mailed free. 





THE LIBERTY CYCLE CoO., 


4 Warren Street, New York. 





Napoleon’s__» 
Appreciation 


“HPRTSHORN’ 5 
SHADE 
ROLLERS 


WOULD HAVE 
MANIFESTED ITSELF 
In THE 


cross be THE LEGION OF HONOR 


had they been invented in his day, for the 
‘Man of Destiny’’ was quick to recognize 
and reward real merit with his medal of uni- 
versal genius. 

The whole civilized world now recognizes 
that the Hartshorn Shade Roller has every 
merit a shade roller can possess. 


The genuine bear 
autograph of 
Stewart Harts- 
horn on label. 





A Pretty Girl. 
A Beautiful Form. 


A Flexibone 
Moulded 
Corset 


ENHANCES EITHER. 


THEY DO NOT LOSE THEIR SHAPE. 


Sent direct, postpaid, if not obtain- 
able from your dealer. 


Price, $1.50, $2.00. 
Brocades, $3.00. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Corsets, and 
How to Select Them.”’ 


A) CORONET CORSET CO. 
' Jackson, Mich. 


STUDY LANGUAGES 
BY MAIL = “sexx: 


GERMAN 
One hour’s stu 


SPANISH 
“th for ten weeks will enable you to talk 
fluently. e Rosenthal Method 
Latest and best work of Dr. R. 5. oo. outhor of the 
“ meisterschaft System.” Comp’ lete set of boo I 
ship in Correspondence School Guciuaine -t—. 
exercises, f: $5.00. Book. ‘A Revelation in the Study of 
Foreign Lengunsen’ tee. boneator Book Co., CHICAGO. 











THE GREAT BALL NOZZLE FOUNTAIN SYRINGE 


Is recommended by leading physicians for the conservation of 
a m’s health. Send for Pavoulaz, Sold by all LL» » 7a 
AMERICAN BALL NOZZLE CO., 837-847 Broadwa: fo Be 
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The Tire Rising 
in Public Favor 


is 
The Hodgman 
Only Pocket Camera that will go in the 


pocket conveniently and do perfect work Single 
50,000 Sold in One Year Tube. 


Five Leroy omalter tin any pom ty 

ictures ree times iarger in proportion size. 

Twenty-five perfect pictures—one loading. Most riders want the BEST. 

oe easily a? a peed pe - T h BES T 
0 ri can take rfect pictures. 

Every Rombi guarantesd. e means the HODGMAN. 


Send for Free Photographs rast Goins wil Sapa 


cinta pet “All About the Kombi.” ‘ it if you insist. . . . 
s for sale by dealers everywhere ws sen . 
postpaid (loaded for 25 pictures) on receipt of price— Send for our free Booklet about Tires. 


THE KOMBI CAMERA CO. 
$3.00 iga-ta¢ Lake Street, Chicago 39 Hodgman Rubber Company, 
NANA AAPA PDAAZN 
459-461 Broadway, New York. 
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— selecting your 96 mount, it will be well 
to consider how many wrong ways there are 
of building bicycles. 

The making of a perfect wheel requires not only 
good intentions, but absolute knowledge of mechani- 
cal principles arising from long experience. 

Methods that for eighty years have contributed 
to the universal reputation accorded Remington prod- 
ucts are employed in constructing 


Remington Bicycles | 

the modern masterpieces of mechanical ingenuity. 

The new Catalogue explains this in detail. Free. 
BRANCHES: REMINGTON ARMS CO., 2 


New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, San Francisco. 313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
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Meanthidianurs, UPRIG HT CYCLE Co. 
216 West 23d Street, New York. 


AN IDEAL ROAD WHEEL AND 


e“UPRIGHT” 


The Great Revolution. 





The «*Upright” is the highest develop- 
ment of the modern cycle, and is of special 
interest to all who ride for health and F 
pleasure. 


The «‘ Upright ’’ Riding Position means 
Grace Health 
Elegance Power 
Comfort Speed 


Fc 








HILL CLIMBER. 


We discard the Objectionable Saddle 
and adopt the Healthful Seat. 





‘*No matter what your wheel may be, 
It will not stand alone.’ 


THE DARRACH 
BICYCLE REST 


Enables the rider to give a 
yo support to his wheel 
in less than two seconds. 






Adds less than 4 ozs. \ to its weight. 
Is not noticeable when closed. i Never rattles or becomes loose. 


Will be sent to any part of the United States upon 
receipt of $1.50, free of expressage. 


Darrach Bicycle Rest Co.,{ *3g.Bryaway- 


For sale by all dealers. In ordering, state size of frame tubing. 








EST 
@Aisiae S | 
UILT 


ITS NAME ITS 
GUARANTEE. 


SENT FREE- HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
CG fpaldin Bros. 
JEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


FACTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF BICYCLES, 
ATHELETIC SUPPLIES. BICYCLE SUNDRIES PC{OTAING 
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ULBERT BICYCLE-SKIRI 


SKIRT. An all around outing full-length skirt. Adjusts to any 
length for bicycling in a second by two invisible draw- 
strings front and back, Adaptive for a man’s wheel if 
wanted, or length can be shortened but a little for ladies? 
model bicycle. 

Aiways ready for walking or riding. 
Town and city license for sale. 





THE PLEASURE OF COASTING AND SAFETY OF CYCLING, 
DEPENDS UPON A SURE BRAKE. ; 


BRAKES. Pneumatic brakes revolutionized railroads, and $ 5 O oO 


they are just as successful in bicycles. Mia: 
You will never be without one if you try it. No EXPRE S 7 
possible injury to tire, attaches and detaches S Y 
in a minute, and doubles the pleasure and PA I D Y Jd e. 


safety of cycling. 


ULBERT: BROS. & CO- 


26 WEST 235”ST NYC. 


SPORTING GOODS AND COSTUMES: 





Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chait or Desk 






1 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. + 
CASE CONTAINS .. . ——, 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 


Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail . « « oe 


From factory to family, Both $ | (). 


: AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
= IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


* The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Buttalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Godey’s Magazine, Sept., Oct., Nov. 
NoTE.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous, is 
genuine. From personal inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we know 
that they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.— /he Christian Work. 














—— 











SHORN OF ITS THORNS, Sewing becomes a pleasure if you have the proper tools, 


sent focour tree (CReax4 SHEARS AND SCISSORS 


Take Care of Scis- 


sors.” It will in- are the sharpest, most easy working and the most convenient. 
terest men as well At 29,000 hardware dealers. One sample pair, 50c. 
as women. CLAUSS SHEAR CO., FREMONT, OHIO. 
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ECZEMA. 





For any skin trouble one box of Coe’s Eczema Cure is 
worth more than a long trip to any mineral springs or sani- 


tarium in the world. Our Cure cuRES; the trip may not. 


“Coe’s Eczema Cure will cure 99 out of every 100 cases of Eczema or 
other eruptive skin diseases, however bad they may be.” 
IR. W.S. SPRINGSTEEN, CLEVELAND, O. 
“T use Coe’s Eczema Cure in my practice. It is a specific for Eczema 
and all eruptive skin diseases. Caz innot harm the most delicate skin.’ 
. A. ARCHER, M.D., CLEVELAND, O. 


“I had Eczema ten years. Coe's Eczema Cure cured me with two ap- 
plications.” W. T. GALBRAITH, M.D., CLEVELAND, O. 


If your druggist does not have it, apply directly to us. 
There is no substitute. 


Price, by mail, $1.00. Trial Box, 10 cents. 
COE CHEMICAL CO., 
181 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, O. 


BROWNS 


CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEE. 


The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 
in the World. 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve 
the Teeth, 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brown's Camphorated 
Saponaceous Dentifrice, 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 








DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. Thecnly safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum in the world, * Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

tay fy hry bath ae Ag 

304 Trust nisy! 
Offices: } 1122 Broadway, New Yorke 













who sends free to all afflicted 
women asafe,simple,home treat- 
ment for female diseases, A very 
desirable remedy that seldom 
fails to cure even the most se- 
rious cases. Also full instruc- 
tions for self-treatment and how 
to regain health without the 
aid of physicians. Address: 
Mrs.L. HUDNUT, South Bend,Ind 


THIS IS THE LADY 
ee 


READ MY STORY. 





FREE TO BALD HEADS 


We will mail on application, free information 
how to Fae hair upon a bald head, stop falling 
hair and remove scalp diseases. Address, 
ALTENHEIM MEDICAL DISPENSARY, 

127 East Third Sreet, Cincinnati, O. 


Excessive Sweating Feet. 


Sample Size of Cure in Plain, Sealed Envelope, roc. 





LAZZARETTE REMEDY CO., Unadilla, N. Y. 








ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 








and de lighted with the results. 





which does away with shaving. 





>to destroy its growt 


1 M 
Wa GENERAL AGENTS 


It has no resemblance whatever to a preparation ever or oe a Nor Fh ose, “ no 
scientific discovery ever attained suc it. 

growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the to, pine | such as 78, AS; 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application and without the slightest injury or un pl 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODEN 

RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USEO BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, 


from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. 
<°>2%) address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
p — otras — YOUR COUNTY AND 
ODENE MANUFACTURI 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE wianesT GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


3@-You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe deli 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. 


A A iA A a. A 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 

DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 

In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 

on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 

the new discovery and named it MODENE. 

stances, and so simple any one can use it. 


It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
It acts mildly but corety. and you will surprised 
Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 


wonderful results. the 


E SUPERCEDES S ELECTROLYSI 





will find a priceless boon in Modene 
It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guorantesd to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young oo who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage ere (securely sealed 


Send money by letter, with your full 


wes amy p73 Va is mer — eppeat, seain. ) 


THIS PAPER. 
NG U. S. A. 


delivery.-@& 
EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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A dainty dentifrice for dainty 
people who look upon their 
teeth as precious pearls. 

A loving husband and father 
holds the portrait of his dear 
ones as above price. 

None the less valuable are 











































* sound, healthy teeth. 
Good teeth can be had until 

J well advanced in life through 
E daily use of the perfect liquid 
: dentifrice Rubifoam. 
4 It preserves and beautifies ; 
‘ its cleansing qualities are un- 
surpassed: Harmless, Bene- 
j ficial, Healthful. 
; Price, 25c. at Druggists. 
b Sample vials free. Address 
' E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
) OUR PATTERNS x BP, 
rd ' ke OD 
| are the only ones sold in this country iy GX 
a that are made up from specially im- eS ee 
¢ ported French designs and models. % ~ # 
f They are not any more expensive on =o 
: that account, but more correct, and = 
: show the latest Parisian ideas in the 
H way of cut and style. These patterns 
j are not illustrated in any magazine, and 
; are sold only at our head office. We 
have no branches. 


THE 


MorseE-BROUGHTON X 
COMPANY, | S3 


3 EAST 19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


WAIST 


A 


Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of 


F Pattern, 36 Bust, 25 cents. 
the improved “L’ArT pE LA Mope.” 
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‘G. CORSET 


ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


nm : 
Every Inch of It Fits Let us make you acquainted with our NEW HIGH BUST 
At your dealer's, or sent anywhere, DRESS-FORM CORSET. Made in White, Drab, and Black. 
postpaid. on receipt of price, $1.25 ‘ Sizes, 18 to 30 inches. Long, medium, and short waists. Price, 


1.00. If your dealer does not have them in stock, write 
Aurora Corset Co., Aurora, Il. $ : 


459 La Salle Street. ROTH & GOLDSCHMIDT, 
361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J.& JI. BALDWIN’S 
Bee Hive Brand 


ov, 
TURN 


teste SE, Spanish, 

Lady Betty, Se fide 

Scotch 
Fingering, 

Shetland >) 9 Ne ;S Fo 
Andalusian, gi™ pei , 1 meperen ae German 


Soft Knitting Re eee an Knitting 
Wools, Se one gee Worsteds, 











Saxony, 


Germantown, 





and 


— 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 
Are made of the most suitable wools procurable, specially selected for quality and durability 
in wear. May be obtained of all the leading dealers of Art Fancy Work in the United 
States and Canada. 
sa Do not be induced to take any other, but insist upon-obtaining the BEE HIVE 
BRAND. It gives the best satisfaction. 
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cH eH cH 


There are More 
Wrecks in the Office 
Than on the Ocean 











cH cH cH 


M is more than 
Scott’s Emulsion & mere Pan 
is a food for “run down,” nervesbroken men 
and women. % Wt possesses in a peculiar sense 
flesb=making, strengtb=giving properties. % 
It never fails to arrest wasting botb in children 
and adults, 2 tt tt tt UU Ut UF 
Don’t let yourself get thin! w There are thous 
sands of cases where persons bave gained a 
pound a dap by taking an ounce a day of Scott’s 
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beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
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With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills 
which vanish before 


Gladness Comes | 


proper efforts—gen- © 


tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promp tly removes. 


That is why it is the only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 








is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
on which it acts. 


It is, therefore, all impor- 


tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 
If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 


ease,one may becom- » 


mended to the most 


skilful physicians; but 1f in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1.00 bottles. 
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A 
clean 


nation has 
ever beena 
strong nation; 


Fortify with 
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Trow DiRecTORY, PRINTING AND 


BooxksinDING COMPANY 











Evanola can 
Mothers 


lexion. 
Voice, etc. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


ss Oo 
At Druggists and the Pharmacy Department of Leading Dry Goods Stores. 


skin, beautifies the com 


ore Throats and Lo 


y for S 
g and scalding of Infants. 


Softens the 


A New Accessory to the Toilet. 
be used both externally and internal] 
will find it indispensable for chafin 


EVANOLA -ciroveum 





WORLD’S 
FAIR 
JUDGES 
AWARDED 


VOSE PIANOS 


FOR TONE, SCALE, 
HIGHEST HONORS pesigy TOUCH, 


ACTION, MATERIAL, CONSTRUCTION. 
Catalogue free on application to 
Vose & Sons’Piano Co.,174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 























WALTER BAKER & CO. wwe 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


PURE 


ELY 


SIVIINAHD ON 


ABSOLUT 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 





IVORY, 
SOAP 


99%0% PURE 


“A good complexion needs 
no artificial toning or height- 
ening.” Use a pure soap 
like the Ivory and leave 


nature to do the rest. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., CinTi. 
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»$1000 Rambler 


all silver- embossed, jeweled with 
amethysts and pearls, with gold 
parts, created a sensation at the 
New York Cycle Show. 

It was generally remarked, 


however, that the beautiful 


$100 Kagdor’ 


are fully asrich, tho’ not so gaudy. 
Ramblers were voted 


The Standard Wheels for 
“i People of Good Taste. 


HANDSOME CATALOGUE FREE. 
Gormu ty &JeFrrery Mra, Co. 
CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, 

NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, DETROIT. 
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Henry F. Miller. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


===" PIANOS 


88a BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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thing new. Send for list of 100 

Patents procured through us sold without charge. 
nP Trade Marks, Designs, and 
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